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Notes. 
CHAPLAINS OF WINCHESTER 


COLLEGE, 1417-1542. 
(See ante, p. 201.) 


58. Dom. Roger Philpott, 1489 (or 88)— 
1497. Fellow, adm. 12 Sept., 1497, as of 
Cuddesdon, Oxfordshire (Reg., L.A.). Va- 
cated Fellowship, while Sub-Warden, about 
Christmas, 1522 (A.R., 1522-3), and prob- 
ably died then, for Reg. O., fly-leaf, records 
the following gifts by him to the College, 
as being made in 1522 :— 

‘Ad ornamenta capelle i pallium de blodio 
velveto ad valorem ixli.: iij pallia de damaske 
cum imaginibus beate marie in medio cum iiijor 
curtinis de serico ad valorem xli.: xij cocliaria 
argentea et j salarium argenteum cum cooperculo 
ad valorem Ixs. et ultra: et xls. in pecuniis post 
mortem suam per manus Johannis Webbe.” 

59. Dom. John Webbe, 1492-95. Lay- 
Clerk, 1483-91 (or 90). Fellow, adm. 18 
Jan., 1494 (z.¢., 1494/5; see A.R., 1494-5, 
* Stipendia sociorum ’), as ‘‘ de Trewordroth 





Exoniensis dioc.” (Reg. O.; Reg., L.A.). 
Presented by College to Rectory of Bradford 
Peverel, Dorset, 21 Dec., 1506, as ‘‘ Dom. 
Johannem Webbe Exoniensis dioc. capel- 
lanum nostrique collegii consocium”’ (L.A., 
f.71). In 1516 built at his own cost (172. 10s.) 
the College kitchen chimney (“unum cami- 
num in coquina cum ijbus tunnellis’’), and 
in 1520 gave for the Chapel an organ costing 
131. 6s. 8d. (Reg. O., fly-leaf). Died 3 July, 
1532. Brass in Chapel, now over door of 
organ console gallery. 

60. Dom. John Erewaker or Yrewaker, 
1495-1508. Scholar, adm. 1487 as of ‘“‘ Bery- 
ton”? (Buriton), son of a College tenant 
at Hawkley (Reg.). Lay-Clerk, 1493-95. 
Fellow, adm. 11 Jan., 1507/8, as ‘‘ Dom. 
Johannes Yrewaker de Byryton in com. 
Hampshir.” (Reg., L.A.). Died 30 July, 
1514. Brass (copy), now on Chapel floor. 

61. Dom. John Colvylde, 1497-1510. Lay- 
Clerk, 1489 (or 88)-97. Presented by Col- 
lege to Vicarage of Hampton, Middlesex, 
February, 1509/10; and died while Vicar 
there, before 7 Dec., 1511, when Dom. John 
More was presented (L.A., f. 71; cf. Hen- 
nessy). 

62. Dom. John Crandon, 1499-1505. 

63. Dom. William Pyle, 1505-8. Fellow, 
adm. as “Dom. Willelmus Pyle de Pyt- 
mynster in comit. Somers.’ (Reg., L.A.). 
Neither there nor in Reg. O. is the date of 
his admission recorded ;_ but according to 
a ‘‘ Hall Book,” which seems to be of 1514-15, 
Pyle came as Fellow (vice Wm. Gyllyatt) in 
second week of second quarter of that year 
—i.e., in January, 1514/15. Died in 1540. 
Both Roger James, B.A. (adm. 24 July, 1540), 
and Robert Figen (adm. 2 Oct., 1540) are 
said (Reg. O.) to have been admitted to 
Fellowship vacant by Pyle’s death. 

64. Dom. John Hopkyns, 1508-14. Died 
16 Aug., 1514. Brass in cloisters. Scholar, 
from Arreton, I.W., adm. 1483 (Reg.). 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, 1491-93 
(‘ Liber Suce. et Dign.’). In the Register of 
Scholars the marginal note “‘ socius Wynton.” 
seems incorrect, whether it was intended to 
apply to Hopkyns or to Thos. Myllyng, the 
next preceding Scholar. 

65. Dom. Thomas Backester, 1508-10. 
sien Dom. Richard Taylour, 1510-13 (or 

67. Dom. Robert Farewell, 1511. 

68. Dom. William Burley, 1511-12 (or 11). 

69. Dom. William Washyngton, 1512 (or 
1511)-17. 

70. Dom. John Hasard, 1514 (or 13)-20. 
Fellow, adm. 21 April, 1520, as “Dom. 
Johannes Hasard de Brydport in comitatu 
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Dorsett. capellanus ” (Reg. O.). Presented 
by College to Rectory of Shaw, Berks, 
19 April, 1533, as ‘“‘ Dom. Johannes Hasard 
in sacerdotali ordine constitutus nostrique 
collegii consocius” (L.A., f. 68). Died 
before 30 Aug., 1540, when Philip Colyns 
was admitted Fellow on Hasard’s death 
(Reg. O.). ‘‘ Sepelitur in claustro”’ (Reg., 
L.A.). In ‘ Scholars,’ p. 100, he is identified 
with a Scholar of 1503, there miscalled 
‘John Hasard,” but really John Horsey, 
“ filius tenentis Oxon.” (Reg.)—.e., son of 
a tenant to New College, Oxford. This 
Horsey is in the ‘ Liber Suce. et Dign.’ as of 
Mortlake, Fellow of New College, 1511-13 ; 
‘*‘promotus ad Cantariam de Witney.” 

71. Dom. Thomas Wade, 1514 (or 13)-17. 
Perhaps Dom. Thomas Wade, Rector of 
Deane, Hants, who died before 15 March, 
1558/9 (Bp. Whyte’s Episcopal Reg. ). 


72. Dom. John Spensar, 1517-18. Qu., 
see again below, No. 76. 
73. Dom. Richard Cole, 1518-19. Died 


23 Dec., 1519. Brass, formerly in Chapel, 
now lost. 

74. Dom. William Hygons or Hugyns, 
1518-21. 

75. Dom. William Tyle, 1521-24. Scho- 
lar, adm. 1510, from Buckingham, son of 
a tenant to New College, Oxford (Reg.). 
Scholar of New College, 1517 (Kirby’s note). 
Fellow of Winchester College, adm. 14 May, 
1524: ‘“‘recessit et obiit apud Bukkyn- 
ham” (Reg., L.A.), vacating Fellowship 
about December, 1527 (A.R., 1527-8, ‘ Sti- 
pendia sociorum ’). 

76. Dom. John Spensar, 1520-22. Qu., 
see also above, No. 72. Fellow, adm. 25 
Jan., 1522 (Reg. O.)—i.e., 1521/2 (A.R., 
1521-2, ‘Stipendia sociorum’), as “ Dom. 
Johannes Spensar de Longmelford in comi- 
tatu Suffolk. Norwych. dioc. capellanus ”’ 
(Reg. O.). ‘‘ Sepelitur in claustro”’ (Reg., 
L.A.), dying probably in 1524 (see A.R., 
1523-4, ‘ Stipendia sociorum ’). 

77. Dom. —— Stokeley or Stukeley, 1520- 
1523. Was he Mr. Roger Stokeley, Pre- 
bendary of Itchen-Abbas and Rector of 
Michelmersh and also Warnford, Hants 
(‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus ’), who died, Rector 
of Alresford, &c., c. January, 1557/8 (see 
Bp. Whyte’s Reg.) ? Richard Stewkeley, 


the Scholar of 1505, from Hawkley, Hants, 
son of a College tenant, is noted in the 
margin of the Register of Scholars as 
‘* parochialis ”’ (¢.e., parish priest). 

78. Dom. Richard Hall or Hale, 1522-23. 
Perhaps Richard Hall, Vicar of Porchester, 
Hants (‘ Valor Eccles.’ ). 





79. Mr. Nicholas Hokar, 1523-24. Scholar, 
adm. 1511, as of Puttnam, Winton. dioc.— 
z.e., Puttenham, Surrey. Fellow, adm. 17 
Dec., 1527, as of Basingstoke, “in iure 
canonico bacc.” (Reg., L.A.): became 
Rector of St. Maurice’s, Winchester, and 
Vicar of Twyford, Hants (Reg., L.A. ; 
‘Valor Eccles.’), resigning his Fellowship 
before 28 July, 1531, when Dom. John 
Chubbe, B.A., was admitted in his place 
(Reg. O.) 

80. Dom. George Schere, 1524-31. In 
A.R., 1523-4, called merely ‘‘ Dominus 
Jorg’.”” Perhaps Dom. George Shere, Rector 
of Chale, I.W., who died before 7 April, 
1559 (Bp. Whyte’s Reg.). 

81. Dom. —— More, 1524-26. 

82. Dom. Ralph Wackfylde, 1526-27. 

83. Dom. Valentine Weston, 1527-28. 

84. Mr. Wayte, 1528-29. 

85. Mr. Thomas Curtney, 1529-31. Fel- 
low, adm. 10 July, 1531, as of Georgeham, 
Exeter dioc., Devon, “in decretis baccha- 
laurius ” (Reg. O.): not of Bloxham (as in 
‘Scholars,’ p. 8, a misreading of ‘‘ George- 
ham’’). ‘Ad religionem ordinis observan- 
tium se transtulit ” (Reg., L.A.), resigning 
Fellowship before 19 July, 1533, when 
Dom. Thomas Browning, B.A., was admitted 
(Reg. O.). 

86. Dom. Richard Buffard, 1531-35. 





87. Dom. John Clarke, 1531-42 (and 
perhaps later). 
88. Dom. Thomas Fowle, alias Birde, 


alias Vole, 1533-35. Scholar, adm. 1508, 
as “‘ Thomas Birde de Berynton ” (Register 
mentions neither county nor diocese, but 
has marginal note, “‘ socius Collegii Winton.’” 
‘“* Bovingdon,” the place-name given in 
‘ Scholars,’ p. 103, is a misreading of “‘ Beryn- 
ton’’). Lay-Clerk, as Fowle, 1514-23, and 
as Burde, 1523-25 (or 26). In Account 
Rolls called Fowle while Chaplain, and also 
on admission as Fellow (see A.R., 1534-5, 
‘Stipendia sociorum’). Was he Thomas 
Byrde, Rector of Crux-Easton, Hants (‘ Valor: 
Eceles.’) 2? Fellow, adm. 20 June, 1535, as 
“Thomas Vole de Beryton [Buriton] Winton. 
dise.”” (Reg. O., where date given as 1536; 
but see A.R., 1534-5). Died 10 Aug., 1558. 
Brass formerly in Chapel, now lost, with 
epitaph :— 

Ut Volus in montem domini volat ore volenti: 
Christo funde preces Christum quicumque precaris : 
which might be englished :— 

While to God’s hill Vole wings his willing flight, 
Let Christians all in prayers to Christ unite. 

The probate of Vole’s wili, dated 27 July, 
and proved before Dr. Robert Raynolde,,. 
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the Bishop of Winchester’s Vicar-General, 
10 Sept., 1558, is preserved at the College, 
with inventory of goods annexed. 

89. Dom. William Gye (or Guy; 
L.A., f. 181), 1535. 

90. Dom. John Mychell, 1535-37 (or 38). 
Perhaps Dom. John Mychell, Vicar of 
‘** Preston,”’ who witnessed the enthronement 
of Bishop Whyte (by deputy) in Winchester 
— 21 Sept., 1556 (Bp. Whyte’s Reg., 
f. 3). 

91. Dom. -—— Dowle, 1535-42 (and later). 
Probably Dom. William Dowle, instituted 
Rector of Chilbolton, Hants, 8 Deec., 1556 
(Bp. Whyte’s Reg.). 

92. Dom. —-— Lancaster, 1538 (or 37)-42 
(and perhaps later). Probably Christopher 
Laneaster, Scholar, adm. 1529, of Basing- 
stoke: Lay-Clerk, 1534-37 (or 38). 


see 





SIR JOHN GILBERT J. F. SMITH, AND 

‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 
(See 11 S. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121, 142; 
x. 102, 144, 183.) 
For the benefit of the many readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ out of England, I think it desir- 
able to give a few facts and dates about Sir 
John Gilbert. 

He was born 1817, and started life in a 
City office; but he was always wasting his 
time sketching, so that office work was at 
length given up, it being declared he was 
quite useless for a city life—‘‘ notwithstand- 
ing that he was very good at figures.” He 
tried to get into the best art school there 
was in his day, that of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, but, astonishing to relate, he failed 
in the examination. 

He began doing woodcut illustrations in 
1838. He drew for The London Journal, 
1846-63. He was elected to the Royal 
Water -Colour Society in 1852, the highest 
art honour within his reach (except to be 
made a Royal Academician); was President 
of the R.W.S., and knighted in 1871; elected 
to the Royal Academy, 1872. 

About 1885 he bought his own pictures 
back again, and presented them to various 
large towns in England. He died in 1897, 
a bachelor, in the house at Blackheath 
where he had lived most of his life. 

The abundance of material offered for 
consideration on Gilbert’s work has been 
quite bewildering. Some correspondents 
apparently think that I intended to write a 
biography of Gilbert and his contemporary 
artist illustrators. When I undertook this 
article I never meant to do more than 





make a few jottings, chiefly from my own 
recollection, but I have been gradually 
induced by the interest of the subject to 
enlarge this idea. Little did I imagine the 
task I was giving myself. I make these 
observations by way of apology for all my 
shortcomings. I should like to mention 
that without the facilities given to me at 
the National Library, and also at the Art 
Library, Victoria and Albert Museum, I 
could not have written these notes. They 
have taken me a long time, but I am amply 
compensated for my trouble by the pleasure 
I have had in studying the subject—about 
which I have learnt that I knew very little— 
and the contribution I now make towards 
facilitating the work of future students. 

Mr. Walter Sandford* has supplied me 
with far more hints and suggestions than I 
am able to use. I am indebted to him for 
the loan of periodicals, and for allowing me 
to inspect his collections of illustrations by 
Gilbert and other artists of his day. He 
has also assisted or corroborated my attri- 
bution of prints to Sir John. 

It is curious to see the difference between 
Gilbert’s early drawings—for example, those 
to ‘Gideon Giles,’ most carefully drawn, 
and those in ‘Stanfield Hall’ (Guildhall, 
p. 58), and, still later, those (Guildhall, p. 1) 
in ‘The Flower of the Flock’ and ‘ The 
Poor Girl.’ He became more dashing as 
time went on. There was always plenty of 
fun and humour in him when he liked, or 
when he got the opportunity to show it. 
See, for instance, the illustration ‘ Mrs. 
Brown and Lawson’s Wife at Tea’ in 
‘Gideon Giles’ (11 Nov., 1848, vol. viii. p. 153), 
and one in ‘ The Snake in the Grass’ (21 Aug., 
1858 (vol. xxvii. p. 401), where Mrs. Taketoll 
is making her husband scrub the floor.t 


* His brother John Robert Sandford, who 
spent most of his life in India, contributed a very 
informing article on 1 Oct., 1904 (10 S. ii. 263), 
about the Mussuk. He also had a note in The 
Atheneum on the worship of the Virgin Mary by 
Hindoos. In 1908 he came home for the benefit 
of his health, but died at the age of 66 on 12 Feb., 
1909, in London. 


+ The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 1901, says that Gilbert ‘‘ was 
never realistic,’ but this can only refer to his 
pictures. In The London Journal illustrations 
he was never anything else—unless it might be 
in that ‘ Plantation of Dark Firs’ presently to be 
mentioned. The amusing scene referred to above 
is imagined, and the details filled in, from the 
following description: ‘‘She [Mrs. Taketoll] 
slammed the door and descended to her general- 
utility, who was scrubbing the kitchen floor, to 
lecture him upon the hardness of her life and 
what she had to put up with, and how he ought 
to bless his stars that she made so much of him 
as she did ”’ (p. 403). 





. 
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Another illustration, ‘ Exhilaration of Mr. 
Taketoll’ (p. 307, and Guildhall, p. 287), 
Gilbert thought well of, for he has put his 
monogram to it. There is another to ‘ The 
Poor Girl’ (1 Nov., 1862; Guildhall vol., 
p. 236), entitled ‘Mr. Plantagenet’s Gentle- 
men going through their Fatiguing Duties’ 
—a number of fat footmen lolling about 
doing nothing—which is a fine bit of satirical 
humour that might have satisfied even 
Douglas Jerrold, who, we are told (see 
‘D.N.B.’*), got rid of Gilbert because he 
did not want a Rubens on the staff of 
Punch. 

In Smith’s time Gilbert was always given 
the front page, except on rare occasions, as 
when it was filled by a Crimean war picture, 
or when, as on 14 April, 1855, his illustration 
had to give way to a portrait of the Empress 
Eugénie. When he contributed a landscape 
without figures, the editor must have had 
some hesitation in giving it the first page. 
‘This occurred only once, the example being 
entitled ‘The Plantation of Dark Firs,’ and 
placed at the head of the number for 7 Aug., 
1858, vol. xxvii. p. 369, to Pierce Egan’s 
tale of ‘ The Snake in the Grass ’ (see*chaps. 
xxvii. and xxx.). This “plantation” is a 
wild landscape, dark and dreary, with weird- 
looking parts, in which, one imagines, can, be 
seen figures hiding, though as we try to 
identify them they fade away. It is the 
sort of spot in which the dark deeds so loved 
of The London Journal readers might be 
imagined to take place. On reading the 
text I fully believe Gilbert intended it to 
have this effect, as a deed of horror does 
seem to have taken place there. Not feeling 
quite certain that this landscape was Sir 
John’s work, I asked Mr. Sandford to look 
at it. He writes :— 

“It is undoubtedly by Gilbert. I could detect 
no figure—in fact, the text does not require any 
figure. Gilbert apparently was nodding when 
reading the text—a rare thing with him—for 
there is not a single fir tree in the drawing. The 
trees may be elms, beeches, or oaks ; but I should 
prefer to call them ‘ Gilbert trees,’ as Gilbert had 
the power of drawing a tree peculiarly his own— 
and very pleasing, too.” 

Sir John did not always draw all the illus- 
trations to each story; thus in ‘ Stanfield 
Hall’ any one might well pass the ‘ En- 
counter between Prince Rupert and Crom- 
well,’ both on horseback—the first illustra- 
tion for 7 Sept., 1850, in vol. xii.—as by 
‘Gilbert. It was engraved by W. Gorway ; 


but there are in the left corner the initials 
“T. H. N.,” which show it to be by Nichol- 
son. 

Some of the cuts are not well engraved— 
those, for example, to ‘ Stanfield Hall,’ in 
January and February, 1850 (Guildhall, 
vol. i. p. 59), by J. Gelder, who now and then 
simply signs “ J. G.,”’ which I at first mistook 
for J. Gilbert. I can picture Gilbert writing 
to the editor: “Mr. Gelder spoils my 
drawings. If you continue to employ him, I 
can do no more.”’ Gelder did only a few, 
and when his name is on the cut one can 
hardly recognize Gilbert’s style. But Gelder 
did other work well, for on 26 Aug., 1848, 
there is a beautiful landscape, signed “ J. 
Gelder, sc.,”’ of Lewes Castle, Sussex. 

The Magazine of Art (1898, p. 59), referring 
to his best work, says Gilbert was fortunate 
in his engravers; but was this not rather 
purpose and choice? The contemporary 
draughtsmen who worked for The London 
Journal number among them many of the 
celebrated artists of that time. Some of 
them were my personal friends, and it 
quite distresses me that I have had to 
refrain from mentioning even a few of them 
—-since it would seem a slight on those whose 
names were omitted. Skilful as they were, 
most of them died disappointed, in poverty 
and neglect, such as is tersely related, in his 
usual trenchant style (11 8. iv. 203), of one 
of the most skilful by Mr. Hrerserr B. 
Crayton.* I think it might be said the 
authors did no better than the artists. 
Pierce Egan died in 1880; ten years after, 
an, effort was made to get his widow into 
the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution. 
She was elected in May, 1892, and up to the 
date of her death, 7 Aug., 1905, received 
4241. Of many persons I name there is no 
record, even at Somerset House, of the date 
of death, and often Mr. Boase in his ‘ Modern 
English Biography’ is obliged to put 
“probably died about’’—such “ proba- 
bility ” being assumed from the fact of the 
name no longer appearing in the directories. 

Even of Sir John himself there is not much 
known, but—as I infer from what I have 
read about him—he led such a curious and 
solitary life that this is not surprising. I 
have made a pilgrimage to see the grave at 
Lewisham Cemetery—which is really at 
Ladywell. Knowing the difficulty one has 
in finding graves in London cemeteries, I had 
prepared myself for some trouble. I was so 





* In every instance I have quoted the first 
-authority I have found, but I imagine the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
took this from a biographical notice I have not 


seen. 





* I have been so long over these articles that I 
had forgotten I started them in consequence of 
Mr. CLAYTON’S important reminiscences in his 
article in 1911 (11S. iv. 521). 
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lucky, however, as to come upon it at once. 
It is only about forty steps on the right, 
past the main entrance. The following is 
the inscription :— 


** In this vault, awaiting the resurrection of the 
just, are deposited the remains of George Felix 
Gilbert of Blackheath, Kent ; who departed this 
life the 6 July A.D. 1864 in the 75th year of his 
age....3 also of Alfred Gilbert, third son of the 
above, who departed this life 2nd of August A.D. 
1873, aged 50 years; also of Elizabeth, widow of 
the above G. F. Gilbert ; who died 3rd May A.D. 
1875, aged 83 [then come two daughters]; also 
of Sir John Gilbert, Knight, member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, &c., &c., eldest son of the 
above G. F. Gilbert and E. Gilbert, died 5th Oc- 
tober A.D. 1897 in his 81st year [then the youngest 
son Francis}; also of Frederick Gilbert, fourth 
son of the above G. F. and E. Gilbert, died 
26 March A.D. 1902 in his 75th year [and lastly 
of the second son George in 1903 in his 85th year]. 


RatpH THOMAS. 


(To be continued.) 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKSELLING 
AND PUBLISHING. 


‘THe ROMANCE OF BOOKSELLING,’ a work 
published about two years ago, was provided 
with a Bibliography containing many items 
gathered from these pages. This is a useful 
foundation for a more exhaustive list, and 
in an interleaved copy kindly given me by 
the compiler I have been able to record 
several hundred titles. Here are a few of 
more than ordinary interest :— 


“Rudolph Ackerman and the Work of his 
Press, 1764-1834.’ By S. I. Prideaux. In 
The Printing Art, vol. vii., April, 1906. A few 
copies issued with separate title. 

John Arliss, printer and publisher. ‘“ Lite- 
rary Collections. London, J. Arliss, 1825.” Ori- 
ginally issued i: £0 parts. 

_ “ Beacon set on Fire ; or the Humble Informa- 
tion of certain Stationers to the Parliament 
concerning the Vigilance of Jesuits, Papists, and 
Apostates, &c., by writing and publishing many 
Popish and blasphemous Books. All made evi- 
dent by the catalogue and contents of many of 
the aforesaid Books.” 4to. ‘‘ London, printed for 
the Subscribers thereof.” 

‘ Bibliographical Memoranda in Illustration of 
Early English Literature.’ 4to. 1816. Edited 
by John Fry. Only 100 copies printed. 

‘Letter to W. Mason on his Edition of Gray 
and the Practices of Booksellers.’ 12mo. 1777. 

J. & J. Boydell. Biographical notices of 
John Boydell in T'he Bee, The Hive, and ‘ City 
Biography.’ 1800. 

Bradbury & Evans. Prospectus of Once «a 
Week. 8vo, 4 pp. Dated 11, Bouverie Street, 
May, 1859. Has (p. 3) ‘‘ Mr. Charles Dickens 
and his late Publishers.” 





R. Burdekin. ‘ Memoirs of Mr. Robert Spence, 
late Bookseller.’ Portrait, 8vo. York, 1840. 

‘Candid Reader; or, a modest, yet unanswe1- 
able Apology for all Books that ever were or 
possibly can be Wrote.’ 40 pp., 12mo. 1744. 

‘The House that Cassel]l Built.’ London, 19(6. 
12mo. 

Edward Christian. ‘ Vindication of the Right 
of the Universities to a Copy of Every New Pub- 
lication.’ 8vo. Cambridge, 1814. 

T. & T. Clark. ‘The Publishing House of 
T. & T. Clark.’ 12mo. Edinburgh, 1882. 

A. A. Clowes. ‘Charles Knight: a Sketch.’ 
8vo. London, 1892. 

James Cole. ‘ Bookselling Spiritualized.’ 8vo- 
Scarborough, 1826. Only 60 copies printed. 

William Davis, bookseller, the Bedford Library, 
Southampton Row.—‘ An Olio of Bibliographical 
and Literary Anecdotes and Memoranda, original 
and selected.’ 1814.—‘ A Journey round the 
Library of a Bibliomaniac ; or, a cento of notes. 
and reminiscences concerning Kare, Curious, and 
Valuable Books.’ 1821. —-‘ A Second Journey 
round the Library of a Bibliomaniac.’ 12mo. 
1825. 

“The Downefall of Temporizing Poets, Un- 
licensed Printers, Upstart Booksellers, Trotting 
Mercuries, and Bawling Hawkers. Being a very 
pleasant dialogue between Lightfoot the Mercury, 
and Suck-bottle the Hawker, Red-nose the Poet 
being moderator between them ; the Corruptions 
of all which by their Conference is [sic] plainly 
described. Printed merrily and may be read 
unhappily between Hawke & Buzzard.” 1641. 

John Dunton. ‘Neck or Nothing; a Con- 
solatory Letter from Mr. D—nt—n to Mr. C—ril. 

716. 





William Nelson Gardiner, bookseller, of Pall 
Mall. In Part 11. of his 1812 Catalogue, after 
describing item 149, Fox’s ‘ History of the Reign 
of James II.,’ 1808 edition, he adds a 35-line com- 
ment on the manner in which the book was dealt. 
with by the trade as a remainder. 

W. H. Gee, bookseller, High Street, Oxford. 
‘Works relating to Bibliography, History of 
Printing, Bookbinding, &c.’ 1880. A Cata- 
logue of books he had for sale, but so excellent 
in arrangement as to constitute a valuable biblio- 
graphy. Royal 8vo,and a large-paper edition 4to 
interleaved. 

W. Hawes. ‘A Collection of all the Sermons 
that are Printed, &c. and Sold for One Penny, Two 
Pence, or Three Pence. Collected by William 
Hawes at the Rose and Crown next the Dog 
7 Ludgate Street.” A pamphlet shop. 

709. 

James Heany, bookbinder, Oxford. ‘ Oxford, 
the Seat of the Muses: a Poem.’ London, 1738. 
2nd ed. 

Keith Johnston. ‘In Memoriam of the late 
A. Keith Johnston, LL.D.’ Edinburgh, 1573. 
Privately printed. 4to. With portrait. 

Francis Kirkman. The ‘“‘ memoir” of this 
publisher referred to by Dunton is ‘‘ The Unlucky 
Citizen experimentally described in the various 
misfortunes of an unlucky Londoner. Calcu- 
lated for a meridian of this city, but may serve 
by way of advice to all the community of Eng- 


land. Intermixed with several choice novels.” 
12mo. With portrait of Kirkman, @/. 41. Lon- 
don, 1673. 
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James Lackington. The ‘‘ memoirs ”’ were re- 
issued in Whittaker’s series of Autobiographies, 
No. 18. 1830. ‘ Lackington’s Confession ren- 
dered into Narrative,’ &c. By Allan Macleode 
London, 1804. 

Sampson Low, Son & Co. The American Book 
Circular, No. 1, March 1, 1853. A periodical. 

F. Somner Merryweather. ‘ Bibliomania in the 
Middle Ages.’ London, 8vo. 1849. 

Alexander Molleson. ‘ The Critical Bee, or Beau- 
ties of New Publications,’ 12mo. Glasgow, 1805. 

John Murray. ‘An Author’s Conduct to the 
Public stated in the Behaviour of Dr. William 
Cullen, His Majesty’s Physician at Edinburgh.’ 
London, printed for J. Murray, No. 32, Fleet 
Street, 1784. 

John Nichols. ‘The Rise and Progress of The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, with Anecdotes of the 
Projector and his Early Associates.’ Published 
separately in 1821, but actually an Introduction 
to General Index of the G.M. 

“On the Claims of Public Libraries to the 
Gratuitous Delivery of Books.’ 1810. 8vo. 

A Presse Full of Pamphlets. Wherein are 

set diversity of Prints, &c. In the year of their 
uncasing 1642. London, printed for R. W. 
3 William Pickering. ‘‘ In Memoriam, consist- 
ing of Particulars of his Difficulties, Decease, and 
Burial. Got together by the hand of Friendship.” 
This was written by George Daniel. A_ very 
small number of copies was printed and distributed 
amongst friends, presumably with a view to secur- 
ing assistance for Pickering’s dependants. Atthe 
sale of Daniel’s library in 1864 a copy occurring 
as lot 1240 was withdrawn from sale, and pre- 
sented in the auction-room to Basil Pickering. 

‘Present System of Publishing, being an 
Examination of a Proposed Plan for Super- 
feding It.’ S8vo, 1844. 

“A Publisher’s Confession.’ London, 1905. 
A series of papers by an American writer on some 
abuses of the trade. They were first published 
in The Boston Transcript. 

James Ralph. ‘The Case of Authors,’ &c., 1758. 
There is a second edition of this pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1762 by R. Griffiths. 

‘Reasons for the Modification of the Act of 
Anne respecting the Delivery of Books and Copy- 
right.’ 1813. 

W. Roberts. 
1895. 

‘The Sale of Authors, a Dialogue in Imitation 
of Lucian’s *‘ Sale of Philosophers.’’ London, 1767. 

Saunders & Otley’s ‘Plans for Gentlemen’s 
Libraries.’ 

‘A Scheme for Promoting the Interest of the 
Country Booksellers and Publishers.’ By 
Ridge. 4to. Grantham, 1868. 

Richard Simpson, bookseller, 10, King William 
Street, Charing Cross. ‘ Bibliography of Chess.’ 
12mo. 1869. 

Society of Booksellers. ‘A Letter to the 
Society of Booksellers on the Method of finding 
a True Judgement of the MSS. of Authors.’ 
London, 1738. 

_ Henry Stevens. ‘‘ Who spoilsour New English 
Books? Asked and answered by Henry Stevens of 
Vermont.” London, 1884. 

Joseph Stockdale. There are at least two 
pamphlets published after the trial of Stockdale v. 
Hansard. Stockdale’s exceedingly interesting 


‘The Book Hunter in London.’ 


correspondence occurred for sale at Sotheby’s, 
12 May, 1851. 
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T. N. Talfourd. Several of his speeches on 
Copyright and in the case of the Queen v. Moxon 
were published as pamphlets. 

Thomas Tegg. ‘ Remarks on Serjt. Talfourd’s 
Speech on Copyright.’ 8vo. 1837. 

J. A.Thayer. ‘ Getting on: the Confessions of 
a Publisher.’ London, 8vo, 1911. 

Dr. J. Trusler, Proprietor of ‘‘ The Literary 
Press,” 62, Wardour Street. ‘Essay on Lite- 
rary Property.’ 1798. 

* Vindication of the Exclusive Right of Authors 
to their own Works.’ 1762. 

W. Warburton. ‘A Letter to a Member of 
Parliament from an Author concerning Literary 
Property.’ London, 1747. 

John Whiston. ‘ Directions for a Proper Choice 
of Authors to form a Library,’ &c. London, 
Printed for J. Whiston, &c. 1766. 


Most of the titles given are transcribed 
from examples of the books and pamphlets 
before me. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401: 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64,144, 175, 263, 343,442; viii. 
4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 384, 
464; x. 103.) 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS, &c. (continued). 


DEAN STANLEY. 


Rughy.—A recumbent effigy of Dean 
Stanley is placed in a plain arched recess 
in the north wall of the north transept of 
the School Chapel. It was sculptured by 
Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A. Over the effigy, and 
at the back of the recess, is a white marble 
tablet containing the following inscription, 
written by Lord Lingen :— 

Effigie, quam spectatis, revocatur alumnus 
hujusce schole germanus et primarius, ejusdem- 
que, et supra jacentis magistri, interpres unicus, 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Ecclesia Westmonas- 
teriensis, ubi sepultus est, Decanus, qui cum 
litteris, theologia, peregrinatione, optimi cujusque 
consuetudine, ingenio, vel senior, recente, apud 
zequales floreret, in publicis et privatis officiis ita 
versatus est, ut patriam et civitatem dei uno 
amore complexus, Christum non in deserto non 
in penetralibus querere, sed palam loquentem 
mundo, docentemque in synagoga et in templo, 
pertranseuntemque benefaciendo, sibi imitandum 
proponere videretur. Natus Id. Decemb. A.S 
MDCCCXV obiita.d. xv. Kal. Sext. MNCCCLXXXI. 

Westminster.—Dean Stanley is buried 
beside his wife Lady Augusta Stanley in 
one of the recesses at the east end of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel. On an altar-tomb of 
alabaster designed by J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
and enriched with armorial bearings, c., 
is a white marble recumbent effigy of the 
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Dean, sculptured by Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A. 
He is represented clad in a surplice, with his 
right hand placed upon his breast and his 
Jeft hand by his side. Along the frieze of 
the tomb is inscribed :— 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, second son of 
Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich. Dean of 
this Collegiate Church, 1864 to 1881. Born 
December 13, 1815. Died July 18, 1881. “I 
know that all things come to an end, but Thy 
Commandments are exceeding broad.” 

The slab in the floor which covers the 
remains of the Dean and his Lady is in- 
seribed to 
Augusta Elizabeth Fredrica, 5th daughter of 
Thomas Bruce, 7th Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
the beloved wife of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
2»ean of this Collegiate Church. For thirty years 
the devoted servant of Queen Victoria and the 
Queen’s mother and children for twelve years 
the unwearied friend of the people of Westminster, 
and the inseparable partner of her husband’s 
toils and hopes, uniting many hearts from many 
lands and drawing all to things above. Born 
April 3, 1822, died March 1, 1876. Also the above 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, who died 18 July, 1881. 
‘We know that we have passed from death unto 
life because we love the brethren.” 


Dr. ARNOLD. 


_ Rugby.—Dr. Arnold was buried in the 
School Chapel. A grey marble cross in the 
pavement, inscribed with his name, marks 
the site of his grave just in front of the 
lectern. 

A monument to his memory has been 
placed in the north transept. It consists of a 
recumbent effigy executed in brown stone 
by J. Thomas. The figure lies within an 
arched recess in the north wall, and at the 
back is the following inscription, written by 
Arnold’s old friend the Chevalier Bunsen :— 

Vir’ Rev 
_ THOMAS ARNOLD, S.T.P. 
Historie * recent * evi* tradende* apud* Oxonien* 
} pro’ Reg* 
hujus* Schole* per’ annos* xIv* antistes* strenuus 
unice * dilectus 
Thucydidem ° illustravit * Historiam * Romanam - 
scripsit 
Populi * Christiani 
libertatem * dignitatem * vindicavit * fidem * 
_ firmavit * scriptis * vita 
Christum * praedicavit * apud * vos 
Juvenum *animos * monumentum ‘ sibi * deligens. 

Tanti * viri * effigies * vobis * hic * est * proposita 

, Corpus * sub * altari * conquiescit 
Anima * in * suam ‘sedem * patre * vocante * immi- 

gravit 

a: fortis * pia * leta 
Nat*a’d* xmm* Jun* mMpcoxc’ Mort * a‘d* xt* 

Jun * MDCCCXLII 
Amici * posuerunt. 

In the chapel vestry are preserved the 

plain table and chair which Dr. Arnold used 


con- 





following inscriptions written by Arch- 
bishop Benson :— 
Haec Tabula 
Thomae Arnoldi 
libros chartas manus 
inter discipulos disserentis scribentis orantis, 
annos XIV. sustinebat. 


In hac sella 
Arnoldus 
Litteras docebat 
Sacras Scripturas aperiebat, 
ad virtutis veritatisque amorem 
Domini Jesu Christi imitationem 
Voce Fronte Moribus 
Suos excitebat. 
Westminster.—On 15 July, 1896, the late 
Dr. Bradley, Dean of Westminster, unveiled 
a bust of Dr. Arnold which had been placed 
in the Abbey by subscriptions from old 
friends and former pupils of the great school- 
master. It was sculptured by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., and erected in the Baptistry 
opposite that of his son, Matthew Arnold, 
and in close proximity to those of Words- 
worth, Maurice, Keble, and Kingsley. 
JoHN T. Pace. 


( To be continued.) 





“ SparRrowGrass.” (Cf. ‘‘ Sparrowbills,” 
11 S. viii. 449, 494; x. 157.)}—Dr. Wright’s 
‘Dialect Dictionary ’ says that this is a cor- 
ruption of “asparagus.” The ‘ N.E.D.’ is 
much more reserved, and rightly so, if com- 
parative philology goes for anything. 
Walker’s ‘ Dictionary’ and Southey favour 
the vulgar; and so does the Turkish 
koosh konmaz (literally, ‘‘ what the sparrow 
alights not on ’’), as well as the Arabic word 
for sparrow, ’asfoor (dodpayos). Skeat’s 
posthumous Glossary has ‘“ Sperage, ‘the 
herb asparagus, so called by Gerard and all 
the old botanists’ (Nares).’”? He has also: 
‘* Grasse Church, of the herb market there 
kept,” from Stowe’s account of Gracechurch 
Street. 

In W. Somersetshire, in the same way, 
the wild geranium (Robertianum) is called 
“sparrow birds”; and ‘ sparrowgrass ” is 
the only term for asparagus. The “ stiff- 
ness and pedantry” of euphuism first 
called common “ grass” or “‘ sparrowgrass” 
in the seventeenth century by the name of 
*‘ asparagus,” which is wrong. 

H. H. JoHNson. 


Cian Mactrop.—When recently at Inch- 
nadamph, Sutherland, I inspected the ancient 
graveyard of Assynt Church. Apart from 
the usual miserably forlorn aspect of 


in the Sixth Form room. They bear the} Northern graveyards, I found the old burial 
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vault of the Macleods of Assynt and Ard- 
vreck Castle in a perishing condition. It is 
a large vaulted chamber with walls four 
feet thick. I could read, and that only par- 
tially, but one inscription on a tombstone, 
broken in pieces, of 1713. No door to the 
vault exists. The graveyard is full of 
Macleod inscriptions of a much later period. 
I was told that no Macleod of the old family 
can be found to keep the ancient mausoleum 
from total ruin. Nearer to Lochinver the 
ruins of Ardvreck Castle. associated with the 
name of the great Montrose, and of the later 
Mackenzie mansion of Eddrachalda, exist. 
A trifling expenditure, say by a Northern 
antiquarian society, would preserve the old 
Macleod burial-place from wreck. 
W. H. QUARRELL. 


** PoPpULAR.’’—This word, in the sense of 
“generally liked,” is found in Thomas 
Lodge’s ‘ Wits Miserie,’ 1596, p. 71. The 
earliest ‘ N.E.D.’ example is from Chapn an 
in 1608. The passage is this :— 

*°* Nihil est tam populare (saith Tully) quam 
pax,’ &c. Nothing is so popular as peace, for not 
onlie they to whom nature hath giuen sence, but 
euen y® houses & fields seem to me to reuiue 
therat.” 

I may add that the person who undertook 
to read Lodge’s book—one of the most valu- 
able treasures of the Elizabethan era—did his 
work negligently ; and that I hope to show 
in these columns ‘before long. 


RicHAarD H. THORNTON. 


“ Canatt.”’—In the subjoined copy from 
the court records occurs the interesting word 
canail. It is given —— canaille, in the 
sense of ‘‘ fine feed” or “ finished middlings,”’ 
in the ‘Century’ an ‘Standard ’ diction- 
aries, and in Webster (1893). It is not in 
the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ ‘E.D.D.,’ or the 
Amer.can ‘ Dialect Notes.’ Webster says it 
is Canadian. I have heard it here in central 
New York State pronounced canell’. 

“On the third of May 1777 Lieut. Thomas 
Catlin of Litchfield, Conn., made deposition before 
Andrew Adams, Esq., T(ustice) of the Peace), 
as follows: that he was taken prisoner by the 
British troops on New York Island Sept. 15, 1776, 
and confined with a great number in a close jail 
-...after which they were informed they should 
have two thirds allowance, which consisted of 
very Irish pork, bread hard, mouldy, and wormy, 
made of canail & dregs of flaxseed. % 

H. C. G. Branpr. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, NY. 


VANISHING LONDON a 
CuHaPers. (See 11 S. ii. 
iii, 149, 193, 258; iv. on: 


PROPRIETARY 
02, 254, 293, 334; 
vi. 333 vii. 96, 


205, 286.)—The Church of the Annunciation 





—that fine edifice erected upon the site 
of old Quebec Chapel—is now open for 
public worship. It affords a remarkable 
contrast to the former plain building, which, 
as some of us remember, was originally a 
riding-school. The entrance to the new 
church is in Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch. Its interior is not quite completed, 
and some of the decorations are of a highly 
ornate character. Fixed chairs take the 
place of pews. The church is well worthy 
of a visit. Crcit CLARKE. 


A FUNERAL AS A Goop OmeEn.—I learn 
from René Bazin’s ‘Terre d’Espagne’ that 
his guide at the Alhambra expected to meet 
a stranger, and to have a good day, because 
he encountered three corpses as he left his 
home :— 

“Tl n’y a pas de meilleur signe, monsieur, 
Quand nous rencontrons un aveugle, un borgne, 
nous pouvons bien renoncer & courir les hétels et 
dormir toute laprés-midi: pas un voyageur ne 
loucra nos services. Mais un mort, trois morts# 
surtout, voild un annonce de bonheur. Moi, je 
suis rentré bien vite A la maison, et j’ai crié & ma 
famille, ‘ Réjouissez-vous, je vais travailler 
aujourd’hui!’ Vous voyez bien.” —Pp. 227-8. 

Later in the day this guide raised his arms 
and exclaimed ‘ Quel bonheur!” at the 
sight of another funeral procession ; and when 
yet another followed, and he gratefully 
acknowledged ‘‘C’est trop de chance!” 
M. Bazin bade him hold his tongue (pp. 233, 
234). St. SwITHIN. 


““ PFRANCIS ”?: REcTORS oF HicH RODING, 
Essrex.—-‘ ffrench,” ‘* ffoulkes,” and “ ffar- 
ington ”’ are still to be met with even in 
these days of degenerate nomenclature, but 
“* ffrancis ’’ as an example of this eccentricity 
with regard to the initial letter of a name 
isnew to me. The following instances from 
the parish registers of All Saints’, High 
Roding, Essex, are perhaps worthy of 
record in ‘N. & Q.’ They all relate to 
Francis Hill, Rector from 1649 to 1694, and 
supply an interesting item of family history. 

Maria, the daughter of Ffrancis i. and Eliz: 
his wiffe was baptiz: July the 12, 1649 

Ffrances, the daughter of Firancis "Hill Rector 
and Eliz: his wiffe was baptiz: Nov. 6 

Richard the son of Francis Hill ” Rector and 
Elizabeth his wife was baptized March 21st, 1657. 

John the sonne of ffrancis Hill minist' and 
Elizabeth his wife was baptized Jan. 3, 1663. 

Mary the daughter of ffrancis Hill Rector and 
Elizabeth his wife was baptiz: Jan. 30, 1664. 

Sarah the daughter of ffrancis Hill Rector of 
H. Rooding and of Elizabeth his wife was baptz 
Sept. 25. 1666 

Joseph the sonne of ffrancis Hill Rector of 
Tiigh Rooding and Elizabeth his wife was bap- 
tized Jul 10" 1668. 
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Then follow the closing entries in the 
Burial Registers :— 

Elizabeth the beloved wife of M* ffrancis Hill 
Rector was buryed Jul. 18‘ 1668. 

1694. Fra. Hill Rector was buried Apr. 3". 


From the first of these it would appear 
that Mrs. Hill died in childbirth. 

I append a list, deciphered as accurately 
as I could, of Mr. Hill’s successors :— 


E. Jocelyn, 1694-1732. 
J. Billio, 1732-63. 
F. Wray, 1763-8. 
J. Laurance, 1768-96. 
B. Symes, 1796-1818. 
C. Powlett, 1818-33. 
J. Ridgeway, 1833-48. 
A. Bligh Hill, 1848-56. 
E. Maxwell, 1856-90. 
T. Eddleston, 1890-1910. 
. T. G. Kingdon, 1910—. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





‘Nicuou’s Citres AND Towns oF Scor- 
LAND.’—The British Museum set of ‘ Nichol’s 
Cities and Towns of Scotland,’ 1840 (Maps 
97. e. 34), comprises only the first four parts, 
viz., I. Aberdeen, II. Perth, III. Glasgow, 
IV. Dumfries. Another part dealt with 
Montrose, of which there are copies in the 
Aberdeen University Library and the Mont- 
rose Public Library. But each of these copies 
lacks the cover on which the number of 
the part is noted. lLow’s ‘Bibliography of 
Montrose Periodical Literature ’ erroneously 
gives the number as “IT.” Is the correct 
number “ V.”? and were other parts of 
the series issued ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 


‘Late Lorp LytTe.ton’s LETTERS TO 
Mrs. Peacu.’ (See 11 S. i. 142.)— Under 
the statue of Catharine Macaulay, when it 
stood in the church of St. Stephen, Walbrook, 
was engraved on marble what professed to 
be a quotation from the above-named 
‘Letters.’ The “late Lord’? must have 
been George, first Lord Lyttelton, whose 
son, Thomas, married Mrs. Peach. 

A writer, ‘“Crito,” in The Gentleman's 
Magazine (1777), xlvii. 470, expresses his 
opinion that the said letters are spurious. 
But Sir G. Otto Trevelyan in his ‘ American 
Revolution,’ new ed., 1905, iii. 252, quotes 





from the passage referred tO as having been 
written by George, Lord Lyttelton. I have 
searched in vain for these ‘ Letters’ in the 
British Museum. I should much like to 
know how to find them, and whether they 
are generally believed to be authentic or 
spurious. RoBERT PICRPOINT. 


Beaumont, BowMAN, OR Boman.—Can 
any reader supply, or suggest where I can 
obtain, information concerning one Beaumont 
(or possibly Bowman or Boman) who filled 
some judicial office in Ireland in the early 
years of the eighteenth century? I am 
informed that “he was a judge on the 
Northern Circuit,” but as this description is 
somewhat vague, I should be glad to know 
whether he was a judge of the High Court 
or a County Court judge. 

Any particulars regarding his family or 
himself would be welcomed. 

Epwarp Houston. 

26, Sandymount Avenue, Ballsbridge, co. Dublin. 


Burton : BLAKEWAY.—We shall be grate- 
ful for information regarding any of the 
following :— 

1. Thomas Burton, Archdeacon..of St. 
Davids, and Rector of Batsford, 1752. 

2. Edward Burton of Llandewy Hall, 
Radnorshire, 1772. 


3. Robert Burton of Longnor, near 
Shrewsbury, 1773. 

4. Edward Burton, M.A., D.D. Born 
1794, died 1836. 

5. J. B. Blakeway, M.A. Born 1765, 


died 1826. 

We shall also be glad if any persons who 
have letters written by or relating to the 
above will communicate, or send us copies 
of, them. A. 8. Court. 

A. S. WHITFIELD. 

Walsall. 


ForriGN TAVERN Sicns.—It is reported 
that an inn called ‘“'The King of Prussia,” 
at Barnet, has been renamed. How many 
such German signs exist in this country, 
and have the licensing magistrates any 
jurisdiction over the names of premises 
under their control ? 


‘*T AM THE ONLY RUNNING FOOTMAN.”’— 
On the exterior of a public-house in Charles 
Street, Mayfair, is an illustrated signboard 
with the words as above. What is their 
origin ? 

HunprRED oF MAnHOOD.—It would be of 
interest to ascertain the origin of the name 
of the Hundred of Manhood, near Chichester, 
in Sussex. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 
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ARMS OF THE DEANS OF LICHFIELD.— 
What armorial bearings were borne by the 
Deans of Lichfield whose names follow ?— 


5. Bettram or Bertram (1193). 
7. William de Manchester, or Mancetter 
(1222-53). 

8. Ralph de Sempringham (1254-80). 

9. John de Derby (1280-1319). 
11. Roger de Covenis (1325-8). 
12. John Casey (1328-37). 
13. Richard Fitz-Ralph (1337-47). 
14. Simon de Borisley, or Breisley—or 

Griesley according to Wood (1347-9). 
16. Anthony Rous (ante 1370). 
17. Laurence de Ibbestoke (1368). 
. Cardinal Francis St. Sabine (1371). 
. William de Packington (1381-90). 
. Robert Wolveden (1426-32). 
. John de Verney (1432-57). 
. Thomas Haywood (1457-92). 
. John Yotton (1492-1512). 
: op Collingwood, or Callingwood (1512- 
521). 
. Richard Williams (1536-53). 
. John Rambridge (1554-8). 
. Augustine Lindsell (1628-32). 
. Samuel Fell (1637-8). 
. William Binckes (1703-12). 
. Jonathan Kimberley (1712-19). 
. Nicholas Penny (1731-45). 
. John Addenbrooke (1745-76). 
Whom did George Bullen (1576-1602) 
marry ? His wife’s family arms were a lion 
rampant crowned. 
John Warner (1633-7).—What was his 

wife’s name ? She bore Azure, a fleur-de-lis 


or. S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


“THE ABCDartians.”—George Dyer (‘A 
Dissertation on the Theory and Practice of 
Benevolence,’ 1795, p. 62) mentions amongst 
the societies for the relief of genius in neces- 
sitous circumstances ‘‘the Abcdarians, for 
the relief of decayed schoolmasters.”’ 

Is anything known of this society ?_ Its 
title and purpose suggest an undertaking of 
Sir Richard Phillips. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


(1) Tae Irish VotunTeErrs.—In 1778 
there existed an organization of this name, 
presumably a military force. What was 
this? When did it come into existence, 
and when did it disappear ? 


(2) Joan BateMan.—-On 10 March, 1809, 
John Bateman, of the city of Waterford, 
was knighted. For what services was this 
knighthood bestowed ? 


J. H. L. 














Rorinson-MILLER MArrIAGE.—Catherine 
Hewett Robinson, daughter of Admiral 
Mark Robinson, married John Miller, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Marines, and had four 
children: Charles, who married ——; Cathe- 
rine; Anne, who married first --— Barnard, 
and secondly Shelito ; and Henry, who 
married Anne Shirley Newdick, and had 
issue. Catherine Hewett Miller was dead in 
March, 1795, at which date her four children 
were living. Possibly her son Henry was 
afterwards of Epsom, Surrey. Any infor- 
mation as to these persons or their descend- 
ants will be welcome. P. D. M. 





Porm Wantrep.—Could any of your 
readers tell me where to find some verses 
called ‘ The Drum,’ or some such name, and 
written by an American poet at the time 
of the Civil War in the States? They were 
written to urge the voung men to join the 
army, and have a refrain to this effect :-— 

But the drum muttered “ Come.” 


R. M. 


LosEtry MSS. anp Louvarn.—According 
to Prof. Bang the text of these MSS. was 
printed at Louvain in August-September, 
1911, in a thick quarto volume; but this had 
not yet been issued in November, 1912, as 
Prof. Feuillerat, the editor, had not completed 
his notes. Has the volume appeared since ? 
If not, must we assume that the sheets 
already printed have perished in the recent 
holocaust ? L. L. K. 


HANDEL’S ‘HARMONIOUS BLACKSMITH.’ 
(See 28. iv. 200, 228; 8S. ix. 203, 230, 311, 
354, 456, 493. )—This subject has already been 
much discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ and I do not 
wish to go over the old ground. My present 
object is to ascertain when the story of 
William Powel the blacksmith first ori- 
ginated. The earliest reference which I 
have been able to find is contained in the 
‘ Supplement to the Musical Library,’ Decem- 
ber, 1835, p. 13, where the editor, William 
Ayrton, a well-known musical critic, writes 
as follows :— 

‘* Within the last thirty years, or some such 
time, the present air [‘ Suites de Piéces pour le 
Clavecin,’ No. 5] has acquired the title of ‘ The 
Harmonious Blacksmith.’ We never heard any 
reason assigned for this, till a few weeks ago, 
when the following paragraph appeared in some 
of the newspapers :—‘ There are probably few 
persons who are acquainted with the facts which 
induced this great composer to write the piece 
just named. It may be necessary to remind our 
readers that Handel at that time resided at Whit- 
church, and in that neighbourhood the blacke 
smith, whose name was Powell, also lived.’ ” 
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Ayrton then proceeds in an extremely 
amusing manner to demolish the whole 
story. The memorial to Powel at Whit- 
church was not erected until 1835, as is 
recorded on the inscription, a copy of which 
is printed in 2 §. xii. 228. So far as my 
researches have gone, they confirm the 
impression that the story originated about 
the above year ; but I shall be most grateful 
to any reader who can furnish me with an 
authoritative reference of earlier date. 
B. P. 


CoLouR AND Sounp.—Can any reader 
give information, or names of books, on the 
relation of colour and sound vibrations, 
and on the experiments, if any, which have 
been made on this subject ? K. M. B. 

[The Atheneum of Sept. 27, 1913, contained an 
article on ‘Colour and Music,’ describing a ‘* colour 
instrument ” invented by Mr. A. B. Hector. Re- 
ference is also made to Mr. A. Wallace Reming- 
ton’s book on ‘Colour-Music.’] 


PORTRAITS BY JAMES LonspALE.—Can 
any one direct me to the present resting- 
place of the following portraits by this 
artist, which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the respective years shown ?— 

. Miss Brooke (1803). 

Hon. C. J. Fox (1803). 

Capt. A. Nash (1806). 

G. V. Neunberg (1807). 

Capt.W. Bolton of H.M.S. Fisgard (1808). 

. Madame Catalini (1809). 

. O. Gilchrist, F.S.A. (1810). 

. Col. Congreve, Equerry to the Prince 

Regent (1812). 

9. Sir C. 8. Hunter, Lord Mayor of London 
(1813). 

10. W. Manning, M.P. (1814). 

11. Dr. Redout (1815). 

12. Right Hon. Baron Wood (1816). 

13. Mr. J. Hunter, E.I.C.S. (1816). 

14. G. Bokenham, Esq. (1816). 

15. J. Nollekens, R.A. (1818). 

16. Sir T. S. Rattles, Governor of Java (1818). 

17. Mrs. Linley (1820). 

18. Alderman Wood, M.P. (1821). 

19. G. Webb Hall (1821); presented to 
Mrs. Webb Hall by the Agricultural 
Associations. 

20. A. Morris, High Bailiff of Westminster 
(1822). 

21. Sir Tyrwhitt Jones (1822). 

22. W. Roscoe (1823). 

23. T. C. Hofland (1823). 

24. Rev. Dr. Parr (1823). 

25. Robert Chaloner, M.P. for York (1825). 

26. Charles Mathews (1827). 

27. Edward Hodges Baily, R.A. (1828). 


PARK WIP wre 









28. General Gascoigne, M.P. for Liverpool 
(1829). 
29. Rev. J. Brooke (1830). 
30. Rev. Dr. Moore (1837). 
31. Right Hon. the Knight of Kerry (1838). 
32. Roversdale Grenfell (1838). 
33. Col. Ferguson (1838). 
TT. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


D’OrsAy’s PortTRAITS.—Can any reader 
tell me where I can see the set of 120 litho- 
graphs, by Richard J. Lane, of Count 
d’Orsay’s portraits? D’Orsay drew 140, and 
120 of these were published by Mitchell of 
Bond Street. W. H. QUARRELL. 





AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Can 
you tell me where the following quotation 
is to be found ?— 

Remember me is all I ask, 
But should remembrance prove a task, 
Forget me. 
W. P. FEENEY. 
Arts Club, W. 


LouvAIN: THE LIBRARIES. (See ante, 
p. 207).—Can any one give me a list of the 
libraries of Louvain ? -Have any catalogues 
of these been printed? and if so, where may 
these be consulted ? L. M. H. 





Replies. 


HATS. 
(11 8. x. 149.) 
Wuat G. M. means by saying 
‘‘that a member of Parliament, before addressing 
the Speaker or the Chair, puts on his hat, while 
the Speaker remains bare-headed or bare-wigged,”’ 
is not clear. 

The Speaker is as above described in all 
circumstances. If a member wants to 
address the House in a speech, supposed to 
be addressed to the Speaker, beginning with 
such words as ‘** Mr. Speaker, Sir,” or “* Mr. 
Speaker,” his hat has no part in the matter, 
unless it be that the member thinks that 
he has a better chance of ‘catching the 
Speaker’s eye’ by the sudden removal of 
his hat. Sometimes a member puts on his 
hat in preparation for that purpose. 

Of course the member must be bare- 
headed when he addresses the House. He 
need not, however, have his hat with him. 
Formerly most members, other than 
Ministers, Opposition Front Bench men, 
and Whips, wore their hats when seated in 
the House. 
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As to Ministers and their hats, I recall 
that I never saw Gladstone with his hat 
in the House, and I do not remember ever 
seeing Sir William Harcourt without his. 

Perhaps G. M. refers to the curious rule 
that if a member wants to raise or speak 
to a point of order when the doors have been 
closed for a division he must have a hat on 
and remain seated. 

““In both houses every member who speaks, 
rises in his place, and stands uncovered. The 
only exception to the rule is in cases of sickness 
or infirmity, when the indulgence of a seat is 
allowed, at the suggestion of a member and with 
the general acquiescence of the house. The only 
occasion, in both houses, when a member speaks 
sitting and covered is a question of order which 
has arisen during a division, when the doors are 
closed.’”’—Sir T. Erskine May’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Practice,’ 11th edition, 1906, p. 310, in the 
chapter on ‘ Rules of Debate.’ 

This last rule sometimes causes much amuse- 
ment. 

There is a well-worn story that Gladstone 
wanted in these eircumstances to speak 
on a point of order. Of course he had to 
borrow a hat which was so much too small 
for his big head that it had to be held on. 
For this story see 8 S. iv. 533. 

I remember an amusing scene which 
took place, perhaps twelve or thirteen years 
ago. A certain member, whose attendance 
was infrequent, wishing to raise a point of 
order after the doors had been closed for a 
division, rose to his feet. Immediately he 
was greeted with loud cries of ‘ Order! 
Order!” He sat or was pulled down; then 
he rose again, and met with the same cries ; 
he glared round the house with astonished 
eyes. He was next to Henry Labouchere, 
who pulled him to his seat and held him, 
saying that he must do as he told him. A 
hat was obtained and put on the member’s 
head, and then, “‘sitting and covered,” he 
raised his point of order. 

Few things amuse the House of Commons 
so much as the breaking of a rule by a 
member who knows nothing about it. 
Until some ten or fifteen years ago a member, 
apart from “Front Bench men,” wishing 
to secure for himself a seat in the House for 
the ensuing sitting, placed a hat on the seat 
before the meeting of the house—sometimes, 
on great occasions, many hours before. 
Then, he having been present at prayers, or 
some part thereof, the seat so marked 
became his for the sitting, and he put a 
card with his name on it into the little brass 
frame at the back of the seat. Large cards 


on which members write their names were sub- 
stituted for hats about the date mentioned. 





G. M.’s suggestion that the wearing of a 
hat by a member (presumably when he 
speaks during a division as above), while the 
Speaker remains bare-headed, emphasizes 
the fact that the Speaker is the servant of 
the House, appears to be very improbable, 
seeing that in the seventeenth century, and 
perhaps later, the Speaker used to wear his 
hat when in the chair. 

See the Great Seal of the Common- 
wealth, 1651, where every member, including 
the Speaker, has his hat on excepting the one 
who is speaking. See also certain old prints. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 





DESCENDANTS OF CATHERINE Parr (11 S. 
x. 170, 215).—Miss Strickland in her ‘ Lives 
of the Queens of England,’ v. 129, cites a 
““Copy of MS. fragment, entitled ‘A good 
account of my Pedigree, given me by my 
Grandmother, July 26, 1749.’” This ap- 
pears to be the paper of which the original 
or a copy is in the possession of KINGSTON, 
and which contains the particulars that he 
describes. Many relics of Catherine Parr’s 
personal property are said to be in the pos- 
session of the Johnson Lawson family, who 
are descended from the marriage of Silas 
Johnson and the daughter of Sir Edward 
Bushell. Dr. Charles Cotton in his ‘ History 
of St. Laurence, Thanet,’ 1895, p. 185, 
gives a copy of the MS. fragment, and 
seems to attach eredence to the story, 
although he acknowledges that Strype says 
the child of the Lord Admiral Seymour and 
Catherine Parr died young, and that Lodge 
affirms that she died in her thirteenth year. 
Sir John Maclean, than whom there cannot 
be a sounder authority, in his ‘ Life of Sir 
Thomas Seymour,’ 1869, p. 82, says: “‘Sey- 
mour’s infant daughter was restored in 
blood by Act 3rd and 4th Edward VI., but 
died soon afterwards.’’ This is probably 
the truth. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Deatu Fouk-Lore (11 S. ix. 128, 196, 236, 
278, 296, 350, 414). — An exceptionally 
good article on customs as to the dead 
among the pre-Christian Lithuanians, Letts, 
and ancient Prussians (‘ Die vorchrist- 
lichen baltischen Totengebrauche) is in the 
current Archiv ftr Rcligionswissenschaft 
(1914), xvii. 446-512. It covers almost all 
the items set out at ix. 236, with many more, 
and shows that the death of’a master was 
told not only to the bees, but to all the 
domestic animals. The comments (pp. 494— 
512) of the author, Prof. Caland of Utrecht, 
are valuable, and it is to be hoped that he 
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will give an English version also, the original 
one having been in Dutch. He evidently 
knows English better by ear than by eye, 
as may be seen by the little slip, on P. 496, 
note 2, of mentioning the yew tree as “ the 
dismal or fatal ewe.’ Incidentally, many 
interesting matters are touched upon, 
such as equivalents for inheritance by 
Borough-English, and a Periplus by Wulff- 
stan, of about 880 a.p., in Anglo-Saxon. 
ROcKINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING Stations (11 8. 
x. 12, 77).—There was formerly a semaphore 
signalling station on Honor Oak Hill (over- 
looking Peckham Rye), but both semaphore 
and the oak (called Honor Oak because 
Queen Elizabeth used to go maying there) 
are now gone. The old oak was a landmark 
from Knockholt Beeches and the country 
around. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


‘* ASCHENALD ”’ (11 S. x. 49). — Towards 
the end of his account of the town of Ponte- 
fract John Leland wrote :— 

“The Castel, Town and Landes about Broken- 
bridg longgid afore the Conquest to one Richard 
Aschenald. Richard had Ailrik, and he had 
Swane, of whom cam Adam, of Adam cam 2 
doughters, wherof one of them was maried to 
Galfride Neville, the other to Thomas Burge. 
But nother of thes 2 had any part of yi Quarters 
of Brokenbridg.’’— “ Itinerary,’ bk. i. f. 43. 

The statements that Richard Aschenald 
possessed, before the Conquest, the town of 
Brokenbridge, usually known as Pontefract, 
with the surrounding lands, and that he 
was father of ‘‘ Ailrik,’”’ are devoid of founda- 
tion. They were, as Mr. A. 8. Erxis has 
pointed out, accepted by Camden, and 
since his day have been repeated by many 
other writers. Apart from the improba- 
bility of Elric the Englishman having for 
his father a man bearing the hybrid name 
of Richard Aschenald, the fact that the 
manor of “ Tateshalle,” now ‘Tanshelf, 
within which Pontefract lay, was, before 
the Conquest, in the hands of King Edward, 
appears to be fatal to Leland’s statement. 
Alric, or Elric, held fourteen or more manors 
in the neighbourhood of Cawthorne at that 
time. At the date of the Survey he and 
his son Swane had not only retained most 
of these manors, but had acquired several 
others in addition, such as Brierley and 
Denby. 

Leland’s account of the descendants of 
Adam, son of Swane, son of Alric, is also 
incorrect. At the beginning of the second 





volume of the Chartulary of St. John of 
Pontefract the late Mr. Richard Holmes has 
given a fairly correct table of the descendants 
of Alric ; but he, like Leland, fell into error 
in identifying Mabel, the wife of Geoffrey 
de Nevill, as Mabel, sister and coheir of 
John Malherbe the younger, he being son 
and heir of John Malherbe the elder by his 
wife Matilda, daughter and coheir of Adam, 
son of Swane, and relict of Adam de Mont- 
begon. Mabel, the sister and coheir of 
John Malherbe the younger, married William 
de Lamare, and it was their only child 
Mabel who married Geoffrey de N ae 


‘THE D—D STRAWBERRY ”’ (11 S. ix. 293 ; 
x. 30).—The story, as I recollect it, is this. 
A man whose head had often suffered from 
his convivial habits was advised that a 
strawberry in his wineglass would act as a 
preventive against intoxication. He tried 
the experiment and failed egregiously, attri- 
buting his discomfiture, not to the amount 
of wine he had drunk, but to “the single 
d—d_ strawberry that remained at the 
bottom of the glass the whole evening.’ 
I do not remember any reason being given 
for the device recommended. The anecdote, 
which I read many years ago, was vaguely 
associated in my mind with an alderman 
(?at a Lord Mayor’s dinner) and with 
Horace Walpole’s letters. A cursory exa- 
mination of Mrs. Toynbee’s edition has 
failed to unearth it. Is it in the ‘ Facetie 
Cantabrigienses ° ? 


DeEvoTIons ON HorsEBack (11 S. x. 171). 
—Probably the most famous of such prayers 
is that of Leopold First von Anhalt-Dessau 
before the battle of Kesselsdorf, 15 Dec., 
1745, in which he defeated the Saxon army 
under Rutowski. The “old Dessauer” 
and his horse, as they appear in Adolf 
Menzel’s illustration of the scene in Kugler’s 
‘Geschichte Friedrich des Grossen,’ are 
unforgettable. The raciness of the old 
soldier’s words would be spoilt if one at- 
tempted to quote them from memory. The 
term that he applied to the enemy is one 
of the camp rather than the Court. Carlyle, 
if I remember rightly, had an eye for the 
incident in his ‘ Frederick,’ and was not 
entirely taken up by the fact that the Saxon 
commander was a son (one of the three 
hundred and sixty-five children) of his 
favourite villain, that ‘ gay eupeptic son of 
Belial,’ Augustus the Strong. I hear that 
Leopold’s prayer has been referred to lately 
in the daily press. EpWwarpD BENSLY. 

Reydon, Southwold, Suffolk. 
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GUILDHALL LLiprary: Sussect INDEX 
(11 S. x. 147).—The Guildhall Librarian, 
interrogated as to the use of simplified 
spelling forms in the Subject Index, was very 
prompt in disclaiming the independent 
adoption of these “‘ eyesores ”’ by the library 
authorities. He explained that they were 
taken over from the American Dewey 
Decimal classification, the excellence of 
which justified its use, and even perhaps 
expiated its folly in clinging to such ‘‘ mon- 
strosities.”” Such broad-mindedness on the 
part of the Guildhall Library is, I think, 
well worthy of a note—even of a query. 
As well might a man take credit to himself 
for reading Shakespeare—despite his spelling 
peculiarities, many of them, I can guarantee, 
** American ”’ in form (center, scepter,and the 
like). 

One had thought the day was past for 
these ebuilitions against the efforts of spelling 
reformers, many of whom are scholars of the 
highest linguistic attainments. Sometimes 
an obvious truth cannot be said too often, 
and therefore I make no apologies for saying 
tritely that there is no beauty in any letter 
or combination of letters ; what is mistaken 
for beauty of form is in this case beauty of 
association. The ‘‘nyu_ speling’’ would 
bring the same beauty in time before our 
children with half the pother and waste of 
time in its acquisition. It is strange that 
men like Sir James Murray, a maker of 
dictionaries, and Prof. Skeat, whose name 
even to the man in the street suggests ety- 
mology, have seen no point in retaining our 
present spelling system, at the cost of con- 
venience and fitness. Their knowledge of 
our language taught them to love it wisely, 
distinguishing between reverence which is 
based on knowledge, and superstition which 
is based on sentiment. 

Those who think the etymological argu- 
ment all-powerful should look to their 
ground, tor our present spelling system, 
either through the mistakes of printers or 
misinformation of scholars, not infrequently 
obscures the derivation of certain words 
(cf. sovereign, rhyme, and redoubdt). 

J. Montacu. 


PRESENTING THE LORD Mayor or LONDON 
TO THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER (11 S. x. 
190).—-This practice was authorized by 
charter dated 17 June, 27 Edw. I. (A.v. 1299), 
and four instances of it will be found in 
Dr. Reginald Sharpe’s Calendar of the City 
Letter -Book C (pub. 1901), pp. 51, 102, 
174, 176. The fullest account of it occurs 
in that relating to the election of John de 





Blund as Mayor in 1303, on p. 174, and 
(omitting the names of the Aldermen and 
Sheriffs for the sake of brevity) runs as 
follows :— 

“*Monday the Feast of SS. Simon and Jude 
[28 Oct.],31 Edward I.[A.pD. 1303], John le Blund 
elected to the Mayoralty for the third time by 
the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and also oy the whoie 
Commonalty. The following day he was _ pre- 
sented by the said Aldermen, Sherifis, and Com- 
monalty to Sir Ralph de Sandwych, the Constable 
of the Tower, who admitted him to the Mayoralty 
at the outer gate, according to the terms of the 
charter of liberties of the City and the King’s 
writ, which came to him thereon the year before 
last (allero anno precedente), as appears supri, 
an oath being there taken of him to keep the City 
well and faithfully to the use of Sir Edward, 
the illustrious King of England, and his heirs, 
&c., and to do right and justice to poor and rich 
alike, &c.”’ 

P. 51 of Dr. Sharpe’s ‘ Calendar of Letter- 
Book C ’=fo. xxxvib of the original. It is 
evident, therefore, that the reference given 
in Mr. ABRAHAMS’S quotation is, as he sur- 
mised, wrong in ascribing it to ‘ Liber Albus,’ 
which=Letter-Book E ; and also in the date. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Mepictinau Mummies (11 S. ix. 67, 70, 
115, 157, 195, 316; x. 176).—In The Chemist 
and Druggist of 25 July last there is a very 
interesting account of La Pharmacie de 
l’H6tel-Dieu, still existing, at Troyes, in 
which the writer of the article was shown 
recently a specimen of actual mummy, 
‘blackened, but unmistakable,’ in one of 
some 360 old drug-hboxes (cf. Shakespeare’s 
“‘beggarly account of empty boxes’’) on the 
top shelves. This particular box bore a 
picture of two mummies and the title 
‘“Momie.”” The lady in charge of the 
pharmacy thought that mummy was used 
for the bitumen it contained, but there was 
more in it than that. Lemery attributes its 
virtue to the oil and volatile salt in the 
body, and Alleyne compares its action to 
that of ‘ Parmasitty.” True Egyptian 
mummy was always rare in pharmacies. 

Cc. C. B. 


‘““ KENNEDIE” (11 S. ix. 190)—In the 
sixteenth century the Kennedys were the 
most powerful family in the south-west of 
Scotland. The chief of the clan was the 
Earl of Cassilis—a title merged later in that 
of the Marquis of Ailsa. Gilbert, fourth 
Earl of Cassilis, was known as the ‘“ King 
of Carrick.’’ He is famous, or infamous, as 
the Earl who roasted the Abbot of Cross- 
raguel until he signed a deed conveying the 
Abbey lands to the Earl, an incident which 
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is supposed to have suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott the similar treatment of Isaac of York 
by Front-de-Boeuf in ‘Ivanhoe.’ By the 
slaughter of Kennedy of Bargany—the head 
of a rival faction of the family—in 1601 the 
“King of Carrick” attained the height of 
his power, and the lines quoted by Mr. 
RATCLIFFE may well have been written 
about this time. The version he quotes 
differs from that usually given, but there 
are several variants. Mr. Stevenson in his 
recently published ‘ Heraldry in Scotland,’ 
when discussing the practice of the assump- 
tion of clan-names by persons anxious for 
the protection of some powerful family, 
quotes the lines as follows :— 

*Twixt Wigtoune and the town of Aire, 

And laigh down by the cruive of Cree ; 

You shall not get a lodging there, 

Except ye court wi’ Kennedy. 

EB. D: 


‘* SUPERSUBSTANTIAL ”’ (11 S. viii. 105).— 
Looking through St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s 
*‘Mystagogical Lectures’ for Catechumens, I 
came, in the fifth of them, upon the following 
at $15, which relates to the petition for 
“daily bread ”’ in the Lord’s Prayer :— 

6 dpros otros 6 Kowvds ovk eoTw extororos, 
aptos 5€ otros 6 dytos éxiovauds ear, avTi TOD 
éxi THY ovciav THs Yryas KataTacodpevos. 

It will be remembered that the date of St. 
Cyril’s lectures on the Mysteries is about 386. 
The mistake in etymology is here not to the 
point—which is that a sense other than 
quotidianus was by that time attached to 
the Greek word emvotovos itself. The pas- 
sage goes on to say that this bread ovk eis 

, A ‘\ ? > “A > , 
Kothiav xwpeé Kal eis adedpova, ex BaAXeras, 
GAN cis racav cod tiv ctoracw dvadidorat 
eis OpéALav Gdpatos Kai Yuyijs. 
PEREGRINUS. 


LANGBAINE: WHITFIELD: WatTEHeaD: 
Erymo.ocy or Garric Names (11 S. x. 190). 
—Two thousand years ago Gaelic was the 
language spoken in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. It is still spoken to a small extent 
in Scotland, but not in England, yet I 
believe that there aremore Gaelic personal and 
place- names in England than in Scotland. 

Whitfield was originally Achadh cuit, 
meaning field of the cattlefold, but cuit had 
been made chuit, to show that it qualified 
achadh. When Gaelic began to give way 
to English, about 1100 a.p., achadh was 
translated into “field”? and put last, and 
ehuit was supposed to be an English word 
and made “ white,” shortened now to “ whit.’ 





Whitehead was originally Cuét, fold, which 
had been made chuit, and subsequently 
changed to “white,” supposed to be an 
English adjective, and therefore put first. 
The second part (head) had been originally 
cuid, another form of cuit (fold), and it had 
been made chuid, and added to ‘“ white” 
to tell its meaning. Chuid is pronounced 
hu-id, c in ch being silent, and huid lapsed 
into ‘‘head,” as it also did in Leatherhead 
and Maidenhead, in both of which it means 
“fold.” 

Whitehill represents the Gaelic word 
Cuttail, fold, which is cuit with the euphonic 
extension ail added. C had been made ch, 
which had become wh, and thus cuwitail 
became “whitail,” subsequently made 
“‘whitehill”’ to get an English word. 

Langbaine had originally been Cuittail, 
which had been converted into Whitehill ; 
but this had been supposed to be English, and 
“hill” had been turned into lamhan, a 
Gaelic word meaning a hill, pronounced lan, 
because mh had became silent and had been 
lost. It is nasal, and lan became lang. 
White, the first part, had been turned into 
ban, a Gaelic word meaning white, now made 
baine. Thus Langbaine means Whitehill. 

~ Joun Mitne, LL.D. 

Aberdeen. A 


BritisH Corns AND Stamps (11 S. x. 191). 
—l. The rule since the Restoration, with 
but few exceptions, has been that the head 
of the monarch is reversed, in successive 
reigns, on the coinage. Charles II. upon his 
hammered money (1660-62), like his father 
and Cromwell, looks to the left; but upon 
his milled money (1662 onwards)—with the 
exception of the copper and tin issue—to 
the right. James II., therefore, almost 
always looks to the left. The profiles of 
William and Mary, and of William III. 
alone, are turned to the right; and so on, 
until we come to George V., who looks to the 
left again. 

The profile of Queen Victoria is turned to 
the left—the heraldic dexter. This is the 
more obvious and convenient position of the 
two; for in the West we read and write from 
left to right, from the heraldic dexter to the 
sinister. This may account for the head 
on the stamps and postal orders. 

2. The lighthouse and ship made, I think, 
their first appearance upon the penny and 
its subdivisions of 1860-94. These were of 
bronze, the former issue being of copper. 
L. C. Wyon, chief engraver at the Royal 
Mint, was responsible for them. On the 
penny and its subdivisions of 1895, Queen 
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Victoria’s third issue, the representations of 
the lighthouse and the ship were omitted. 
Their omission undoubtedly gives us a 
more artistic reverse, although on senti- 
mental grounds some regretted their dis- 
appearance. A. R. BAYLEy. 


The ship first appeared on the copper 
coinage of George III. issued in 1797, but 
was omitted on the coinage of George IV. 
and William IV., and on the copper coinage 
of Victoria. On the issue of the bronze 
coinage in 1860 the ship reappeared, and 
was accompanied by a representation of 
Eddystone Lighthouse, the design being by 
Mr. Leonard C. Wyon; and this type con- 
tinued until 1895, when a new design (by 
Mr. T. Brock) with a draped bust made its 
appearance. On the reverse (designed by 
Mr. de Saulles) the ship and lighthouse were 
omitted, and have not been placed on the 
bronze coinage since. The omission, for 
which no special reason is apparently known, 
is regretted by numismatists, and _ letters 
on the subject appeared in various journals 
in 1895 and 1896, but without effect. 

WitiiaM GiBeRT, F.R.N.S. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


Henry IV.’s Supper or Hens (11 S. x. 
150, 194, 218)—The story here alluded to 
is very old, being found in the ‘Seven 
Sages’ and ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights,’ and is told of King Solomon 
and Aphikia, wife of Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, King Solomon’s Vizier; it is in the 
‘Comedia Milonis’ of Matthieu de Vendéme 
(died in 1286); also in Boccaccio’s ‘ De- 
cameron,’ Day I., Nov. 5. For a full discus- 
sion of the various analogues, perhaps I may 
be allowed to refer to my ‘The Decameron : 
its Sources and Analogues,’ 1909, pp. 17-22. 

A. Cotittnewoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


OxtpBoy (11 S. x. 108).—Col. Oldboy is 
one of the characters in the play ‘ Lionel 
and Clarissa,’ by Isaac Bickerstaff, first pro- 
duced in 1768. 


Stok Farr (11 S. x. 90, 152, 174).—Prob- 
ably the Chichester Sloe Fair took its name 
from a commodity largely dealt in thereat, 
in the same way as Birmingham Onion 
Fair, Nottingham Goose Fair, and many 
others which obtain locally. On the other 
hand, if ‘‘ Slow” be correct, some local 
occurrence, such as gave rise to Pack- 
Monday Fair at Sherborne, Dorset, would 
have to be looked to. W..B.. 





FLOWER-WOMEN IN LoNnpoN (11 S. x. 
188).—The regrettable change from bonnet 
to the hard, shiny sailor-hat marks the dis- 
continuance of the custom of carrying the 
basket of flowers on the head. 

The women-portersof the Wholesale Flower 
Market and a few itinerant vendors still wear 
a bonnet and carry their baskets on the 


head—a_ ring-shaped pad usually being 
placed under the basket. The weight is 
frequently considerable. A dozen gera- 


niums in 48's, six boxes of pansies or large 
aspleniums, are common burdens. 

The women ‘‘old clo’*” buyers—a dis- 
appearing race—also carried a basket on the 
head, a bonnet being invariably worn. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Ricuarp Henry Woop, F.S.A. (11 8. x. 
171).—He was from about 1870 to 1880 
Honorary Secretary of the Chetham Society, 
and was then living at Crumpsall in Man- 
chester. He removed to Penrhos House, 
Rugby, where he died some years ago. He 
was a collector of ancient charts, &c. 


THE “Dun Cow’s Rip” IN STANION 
Cuurca (11 8. x. 168)—There is a farm 
house in Goosnargh, co. Lancs, to which a 
similar tradition is attached. Over the door 
of the house is hung a bone now about 4 ft. 
long. Formerly it was much longer, but, as 
it was considered lucky to have possession 
of a piece of it, its original length has been 
much reduced. 

Needless to say, it is not a cow’s rib, but 
probably a portion of the anatomy of a 
whale. The jawbones of whales are not 
uncommon in this district. 

Henry FisHwick. 





‘ AuT DIABouus AUT Nini.’ (11 8. ix. 270; 
x. 139, 173).—The Harrow School Register 
for 1911 has the following entry :—- 

‘* Julian Osgood Field, son of M. B. Field, Esq., 
New York, U.S.A. In Mr. Middlemist’s house 
18677-1868. Merton Coll. Oxf.; author of 
various novels (‘ Aut Diabolus,’ &c., ‘The Limb,’ 
&c.) under the nom-de-plume [sic] of ‘ X. L.,’ and 
of numerous plays; the only foreigner who has 
ever had a play accepted by the Comédie Fran- 
caise ; resides chiefly in Paris.” 

Friar Tuck (11 8. x. 170).—Chaucer, in 
‘The Prologue,’ speaking of the Reve, says : 
“'Tukked he was, as is a frere, aboute.” 
A friar seems to have been nicknamed Tuck 
because his habit was tucked by a girdle 
at the waist. 


Chaucer’s Frere was “a 
wantown and a merye.’”’ The first mention 


of Robin Hood appears to be that made 
by the author of ‘ Piers Plowman,’ c. 1377 
(Pass. V. ll. 401-2). 


A. R. BAYLEY. 
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‘ ALMANACH DE GoTHA’ (11S. x. 147, 198). 
—It may interest readers to know that in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
there is a complete set of the original German 
edition of this ‘ Almanach,’ from its com- 
mencement in 1764 to date, including the 
two issues for 1808. The titles of the first 
three issues are: 1764, ‘ Gothaischer Genea- 
logischer und Schreib- Kalender’; 1765, 
‘Gothaischer IXalender ’ ; 1766, ‘ Gothaischer 
Hof- Kalender.’ 

The first edition of the 1808 issue, bearing 
the Leipzig imprint, contains among other 
illustrations four portraits: Napoleon, Murat, 
Pitt, and Nelson. In the second edition, with 
the Gotha imprint, the portraits of Murat, 
Pitt, and Nelson have been cancelled, leaving 
Napoleon in solitary grandeur. The ‘ Er- 
klirung der Kupfer’ has been re-edited to 
suit the change. HENRY GUPPY. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


Bonar (11 S. x. 190).—I cannot throw 
any light on the origin of this family name, 
but Mr. Hallan’s suggestion that it was 
introduced into Scotland in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century is far wide of the mark. 
It was far from uncommon in the North in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and occurs frequently in State papers of 
that period. For instance, among the 
expenses connected with the portable chapel 
which accompanied Edward I. in his inva- 
sion of Scotland in 1304 there was payment 
made to Walter le Bonere, sub-clerk of the 
chapel, for incense, vestments, book- 
binding, &ec. (Bain’s ‘Calendar of Docu- 
ments relating to Scotland,’ ii. 409). In 
1337 William Boner renders his account as 
Constable of Kinghorn to the Scottish 
Chamberlain, Reginald More (‘ Rotuli Scac- 
carii Scotix,’ i. 448). Numerous other indi- 
viduals of the same name, variously spelt, 
are mentioned in these and other documents. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


GaLDy Faminy or Port Royat (11 S. x. 
88).—A good illustration from a photograph 
of the slab appeared in The Tatler of 7 Sept., 
1904. The motto, as shown in that, is 
“ Dieu sur tout.” 

Lawrence Galdy of London, merchant, in 
his will proved in 1716 (P.C.C. 49 Fox), 
names his brother Lewis Galdy of Jamaica. 


Earty PuritANS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
(11S. x. 88).—The first edition of Oldmixon’s 
‘ British Empire in America’ was published 
in 1708, and the second in 1741. 

V. L. O. 





Miuirary Macurnes (11 S. ix. 430, 471; 
x. 33).—Francis Grose in his ‘ Military 
Antiquities’ (1812), i. 369, speaks of “a 
moveable tower, constructed by the royalists 
so late as the troubles under King Charles I., 
and misnamed a sow.” A description of 
one used against this house is given at the 
same page. ‘‘ Two machines, the one called 
the boar, and the other the sow, were em- 
ployed by the parliamentarians in the siege 
of Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire.’ Certainly 
that was eighty years after John Gray's 
time, but L. L. K. may like to hear of it. 

Harotp MAatet, Col. 

Canon-ffrome Court, Ledbury. 


LAWYERS IN LITERATURE (11 S. x. 171, 
216).—If H. V. R. has not already done so, 
he should refer to Mr. E. B. V. Christian’s 
“Leaves of the Lower Branch,’ which con- 
tains chapters on ‘The Attorney in the 
Poets,’ ‘The Novels of the Law,’ and ‘ The 
Attorney in Fiction.’ 

LronarD J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


[B. B. and W. B. H. also thanked for replies.] 


*“ HURLEY-HACKET” (11 S. x. 150).— 
There is a reference to “‘ riding the hurley- 
hacket”’ in a note on p. 243 of Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities.” The quotation is 
from ‘The Life of a Scotch Rogue,’ 12mo, 
Lond., 1722, p. 7. There may possibly be 
a note there on the origin of the word. 

Seymour R. Coxe. 


EXTREMES IN STATURE OF BRITISH 
OrFricers (11 S. x. 210).—I should say 
Capt. (now Major) Oswald Henry Ames of 
the 2nd Life Guards, who led the Jubilee 
Procession in 1896, was the tallest officer 
in the British Army of recent years. He 
stood a good 6 ft. 8 in. 

Wittoucusy Maycock. 


“Trap” (11 S. x. 187).—I have long 
known the use of “‘frap ” in the sense of a 
stroke or gentle blow. The last time I 
heard it was from the lips of an old wheel- 
wright when engaged in tyreing a wheel. 
His instruction to an assistant was: ‘‘ Now 
frap it, frap it gently.”” He meant tap it a 
gentle, persuading blow. 

THos. RATctLirre. 


GELRIA: A PLAcE-NAME (11 S. x. 168, 
218).—This is Gelderland in the Low 
Countries. Copper coins bearing “‘ Gelris ”’ 
were issued from 1555 to 1794. 

Witi1aM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 

35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
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Hotes on Books, 


Fine Old Bindings. By Edward Almack. (Blades, 
East & Blades, 31. 3s.) 


OF this handsome elephant folio only 200 copies 
have been printed, our review copy being No. 19. 
All that paper, print, and binding could do to 
make the work perfect in production has been 
done by the eminent printers to secure to the 
author a permanent record of the old bindings in 
his library. 

We agree with Mr. Almack in his love for the 
original bindings of old books, and ‘‘ that a great 
number of copies of old books have lost some of 
their interest because many collectors—for 
instance, Huth, both father and son—never tried 
to preserve the original binding, and it is only 
recently that the American collectors have 
given attention to it; hitherto they only hurried 
the book into a fine new binding.” It is strange 
that while books originally in old calf or russia 
are frequently rebound, more modern first editions 
are sought for in their original cloth or boards, 
and the fact of their being handsomely bound 
detracts from their value. 

By means of this work Mr. Almack designs to 
effect two objects: first, to supply information 
from actual experience which may aid in promot- 
ing the proper care of books; and _ secondly, 
to give full-page Griggs’ facsimiles of fine speci- 
mens of British bindings, most of them by Samuel 
Mearne, whom he “ does not hesitate to describe 
as excelling any foreign binder.’’ He refers to 
the history of Mearne written by Mr. Davenport 
for the Caxton Club of Chicago. To Mr. Almack 
a book appeals as “‘something teeming with life, 
energy, and heart,’”’ and when he takes from a 
bookcase a volume, tract, or broadside, it calls 
forth ‘‘ innumerable interesting pictures and ques- 
tions such as clamour for reply.” 

In the letterpress he takes us round his library, 
shows us some of his treasures, gives bright 
descriptions of their contents, and now and then 
tells us when and how he got them. A query 
respecting one manuscript, “‘ Meditations in Three 
Centuries, by Tubbe, M.A., sometime of 
St. John’s Colledge in Cambridge,’’ appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.’ on the 2nd of November, 1861, 
and to it the Editor appended the following: 
‘* We hope our correspondent’s query may elicit 
some particulars of Henry Tubbe, loyalist and 
poet. His prose and poetical pieces in the 
Harl. MS. 4126 are highly interesting and well 
worth printing. They consist of Epistles in 
prose and verse ; Two Books of Elegies ; Hymns ; 
Epistles translated ; Odes; Satires ; Characters ; 
Epigrams; Epistole ad familiares; and Devo- 
tions, in three centuries. In 1648 he was residing 
at Essex House ; and from 1652 to 1654 at Hoth- 
field in Kent, where he appears to have ended his 
days. We cannot discover whether he was in 
orders.”? We have given this extract in full, as 
it shows with what care our beloved predecessor 
edited the paper he founded. Mr. Almack has 
made a mistake in his name: it was Thoms, not 
** Thomas.” 


Among the illustrations are the Book of Common | 


Prayer, 1680, bound for Charles [I. by Samuel 
Mearne; Bible, 1650; Sherlock’s ‘ Discourse 


on Death,’ 1690, bound by Charles Mearne ; 
Archbishop Parker’s copy of the Apocrypha, 
1559, printed and bound for him in his own 
house; and Charles IT.’s copy of ‘ Eikon Basilike,’ 
bound in black morocco by Mearne, black end- 
leaves, the edges gold one way and black the 
other. *‘ Pasted in the middle of the front cover, 
doubtless arranged by the King, is an oval engrav- 
ing of his father, and on the back cover a similar 
engraving of himself, each portrait being framed 
by Mearne with some of his extremely delicate 
tooling, and executed after the prints had been 
pasted in.”? There is also a facsimile of one of 
the rare authentic portraits of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. It forms one of the illustrations in John 
Lesley’s ‘ De Origine, Moribus, et Rebus Gestis 
Scotorum,’ which was published at Rome during 
his stay there in 1578. 

An interesting relic of the old-book trade is a 
facsimile of Quaritch’s ‘Cheap Book Circular,” 
offering books for cash at reduced prices. By 
the side of this, in Quaritch’s handwriting, are 
the words, “ with a considerable reduction to the 
trade.”’ This is dated from 16, Castle Street, 
Leicester Square (one door from St. Martin’s 
Court). We well remember Quaritch in that 
little shop with its board outside. He was often 
at the door, looking out for buyers. Under the 
stall was a grating giving light to an underground 
kitchen, where he would have his modest dinner. 
It was a great move from there to Piccadilly, 
where he still retained his homely habits. 

Coming to quite modern times, we must men- 
tion a facsimile of a cover of a Bible printed at the 
Oxford Press, 1908, and bound by a young lady 
of twelve (Miss G. E. C. Almack) for her baby 
brother. It depicts a child praying. Evidently 
— Almack has those at home in sympathy with 
im. 


Calendar o} Letters, Despatches, and State Papers, 
relating to the Negotiations between England 
and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Vienna, 
Brussels, Simancas, and HElsewhere.-—Vol. X. 
Edward VI. 1550-1552. Edited by Royall 
Tyler. (Stationery Office.) 

THE greater part of this volume consists of the 

dispatches of Imperial Ambassadors in France 

and England to the Emperor Charles V. and to 
his sister, the Queen Dowager of Hungary, then 
governing the Low Countries. Simon Renard 
was Charles’s representative at the Court of 

Henry II., and his terse, lively, and able letters 

relate the proceedings at the papal election, the 

circumstances of the English surrender, or rather 
sale, of Boulogne, and then the overtures of 
friendship made by Henry to England, with 

a view to the safer prosecution of war with the 

Emperor. Renard seldom uses his pen for 

purposes of mere description, but he gives, in his 

letter of 5 Oct., 1550, from Rouen, a vivid account 
of the pageantry accompanying the King’s entry 





into that city, upon the termination of the 
| Boulogne business. It is he, also, who tells the 
| extraordinary story of Edward VI.’s having 
*‘ plucked a falcon, which he kept in his private 
chamber, and torn it into four pieces, saying as 
he did so to his governors that he likened himself 
| to the faleon, whom every one plucked ; but that 
| he would pluck them too, thereafter, and tear 
them in four parts.” 
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Charles was less well served in England during 
these years. For the first months we have the 
dispatches of Van der Delft, a disappointed man, 
suffering intolerably from the gout, whose chief 
concern is the position of the Princess Mary. 
He had received from Somerset a formal verbal 
assurance that Mary should not be molested in 
the practice of her religion, but the letters patent 
for which he pressed as the only reasonable 
security were steadily refused, and Mary was 
harassed by attempts to persuade her into sub- 
mission, and by interference with her household. 
It seemed best to carry her off to the Continent, 
and Van der Delft employed his last days in 
England—and, as it turned out, some of the last 
days of his life—in devising an elaborate plan for 
her escape from the Essex coast. The scheme 
was to be guarded by the absolute ignorance of 
the new ambassador, Jehan Scheyfve, who thus, 
without being aware of it, entered upon an office 
of considerable danger. 

However, the two attempts made were frus- 
trated, to the sorrow of Van der Delft, though 
probably not to the displeasure of Charles or 
even of Mary’s other friends. The Emperor, hard 
pressed for money, had no desire to burden 
himself with the maintenance of his cousin; and 
Mary's adherents, calculating that Edward’s life 
would not be a long one, feared that she might 
lose the succession if she were absent from Eng- 
land at the moment of his death. The full story 
of the disguised corn-merchants who came up 
the Blackwater to fetch Mary, in the words of the 
leader of the affair, Van der Delft’s secretary 
Jehan Duboys, is one of the most picturesque 
narratives here. 

The volume includes several spirited letters 
from Mary, whose constancy was never in ques- 
tion, and a curious epistle to her, adorned with 
Latin tags, from Edward, taking her to task on 
the question of religion. 

Jehan Scheytve’s reports of English life and 
the proceedings of the Council are prolix, and 
somewhat helpless productions, which yet have 
some humour about them. They illustrate, as 
do so many documents of the time, the con- 
temptuous bewilderment of foreigners over the 
English religious position. Scheyfve seems to 
have been equally perplexed as to the true 
character of Somerset and the significance of 
Northumberland’s schemes, and, baffled as to 
the political affairs of a country for which he 
had no sort of sympathy, falls back to a great 
extent upon commercial business, where he 
displays considerable insight and skill. Still, on 
6 April, 1551, he gave the Emperor a sufficiently 
clear and forcible account of an interview and 
dispute between Mary and the King and Council, 
when matters would have gone harder than they 
did with her but for the unwillingness of the 
Council, at the moment, to put themselves any 
further wrong with the Emperor. For Scheyfve 
a short time before had come to them with serious 
complaints of the conduct of Sir Richard Morrison, 
the English Ambassador at Augsburg, who, at an 
audience granted him by the Emperor, took 
upon himself to enter into a disputation about 
religion. The scene (unheard of as a breach of 
diplomatic etiquette) must have included some 
elements of rare comedy, as, indeed, may be 
traced by the description of it, conceived in a 
tone of lofty and justifiable disgust, which was 
sent to Scheyfve in Charles’s instructions. 





The dispute between the Emperor and the 
Pope over Parma is the most important of the 
European affairs not directly connected with 
England which appear in these pages. We may 
also mention, in passing, three letters about 
Titian and the work he was doing for Prince 
Philip, the last of which is a letter to Titian from 
the Prince himself, acknowledging the receipt of 
two pictures which “ are like all the works of 
your hand.” 


The Universal Bible Dictionary. 
Society, 3s. 6d. net.) 


THIS Dictionary, edited by the Rev. A. R. Buck- 
land, assisted by Dr. A. Lukyn Williams, has 
been prepared to meet the needs of Bible readers 
for whom the more exhaustive and costly works 
are unsuited. Apart from its value as a dic- 
tionary to the Bible, the student will find the 
articles upon the text of Scripture, the various 
versions, the Higher Criticism, &c., helpful. In 
some of these the assistance has been sought of 
Prof. Green of Regent’s Park College. Mr. W. 
Grinton Berry, Mr. H. W. Williams, Dr. Master- 
man, Prof. Griffith Thomas, and Principal War- 
map are among other helpers. Whilst the refer- 
ences are for the most part to the Authorized 
Version, names of persons and places may be 
consulted also under the forms of the Revised 
Version. The meanings of proper names are given 
or suggested where sufficient warrant exists. 
The work shows great care in its compilation, and 
is a marvel of cheapness. 


(Religious Tract 


Book - Auction Records. Vol. XI. 
(Karslake & Co., 1l. 1s. yearly.) 
Tus part contains a fine reproduction of the por- 
trait of Mr. James Thin, the well-known book- 
seller of Edinburgh, painted by Mr. Henry W. 
Kerr, R.S.A., and presented to Mr. Thin by the 
Scottish church of which he has been for sixty 
years an elder. SBook-lovers who visit Edinburgh 
never fail to call on Mr. Thin, whose chats on 
books are always a delight. We mention him 
with but one regret, and that is that our old 
friend in March last passed his ninetieth birthday. 
There is also an account of Ipswich libraries by 

Mr. T, Edwards Jones. 

Among some of the chief items we note a 
Block Book of the Apocalyptic Visions of St. John 
(? Niirnberg, c. 1460), 2,1201., and the first edition 
of Berners’s ‘ Book of St. Albans,’ 1486, 1,8007. 
Under Latin Bibles is ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ block 
book of the fifteenth century, 7807. Under Byron 
is the first edition of ‘ Childe Harold ’ (Cantos I.-II. 
only), presented ‘“‘ To W. J. Bankes, Esq., from 
his friend the author, March 4, 1812,” and 
below, in Bankes’s handwriting, “ Very soon 
after I had it I lent this book to Miss 
Milbanke (afterwards Lady Byron), who was 
then unacquainted with Lord Byron. She 
returned it to me with a note expressing her 
admiration of the Poem. W. J. B.” This 
fetched 561, There are rare editions of Homer, 
Horace, Cicero, and Cesar. Among choice 
Dickens items is ‘ Pickwick ’ with all the wrappers 
and advertisements, ‘‘ probably the finest copy 
extant,” 4951. There are some valuable sets of 
Law Reports. A copy of Macrobius, ‘ Expositio 
in Somnium Scipionis,’ printed on vellum, first 
page painted and coat of arms, initials illuminated, 
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ed morocco, N. Jenson, 1472, was bought by 
oo nite for 1,6061. A Horn Book, 1796, 
fetched 9!. 

One of the most wonderful lots ever soid for a 
shilling (purchased by Mr. Higham) consisted of 
an index of all the lines in Dr. Watts’s Hymns 
and Psalms, made by John Rippon, who was the 
minister of the church of which Spurgeon long 
years after became pastor. Another instance 
of Dr. Rippon’s industry was recorded in 
The Atheneum of the 9th of October, 1869, on 
the occasion of the gions ag” 3 r eewayt Fields 

ial-ground. This was a list of names com- 
riled a that ‘modern Old Mortality, the late 
Dr. John Rippon,” from the graves of all he 
could identify. The names fill twelve folio 
volumes, and include a good portion of the 
seventy thousand who have been buried there. 
The volumes may be seen at the Heralds’ College. 
ournal of the Gypsy Lore Society. Vol. VII. 
: Part uy (Liverpool, 21, Alfred Street.) 
THE Rev. F. G. ACKERLEY continues his study 
of ‘The Dialect of the Nomad Gypsy Copper- 
smiths,’ in which he gives texts and vocabulary. 
As it has been suggested that an analysis of 
common Romani would be interesting, he has 
worked out the following: Indian, 330 words, 
39 per cent ; Non-Indian, 183 words, 22 per cent : 
Rumanian (including many Slavonic words), 224, 
26 per cent ;_ other Slavonic, 36 words, 4 per cent ; 
Hungarian, 11 words, 2 per cent ; Unidentified, 
60 words, 7 per cent. In this analysis Mr. 
Ackerley has “only counted roots, and has 
omitted a few words apparently picked up from 
German, ¢.g. plaisa’’; and he modestly adds 
that he ‘“‘ is not so rash as to guarantee the exact 
accuracy of his calculation.” For the un- 
identified words he ‘“‘ can only offer the apology 
of one who has done his utmost.” 

Mr. Bernard Gilliat-Smith records an eleventh 
‘Bulgarian Gypsy Folk-Tale: O Sardnda-Thai- 
Tek Cor.’ It is pleasant to see how great is Mr. 
Gilliat-Smith’s delight in recording these folk-tales ; 
he assures his readers that, “owing probably to the 
amount of work he has necessarily had to bestow 
upon the present tale, he has derived as much 
pleasure from the repeated perusal of many of its 
paragraphs as he does from the very best type 
of vivid description contained in the modern 
short story.” This excellent tale, he tells us, 
“‘has many parallels in the fairy tales of all 
Europe and of India, and, what is of more imme- 
diate interest to students of Romani, it is found 
scattered throughout the vocabulary of Paspati. 
...-From the purely linguistic point of view, 
there is much in the tale to interest the scholar. 
Here we find the word moxld, said to be of un- 
known origin, and, until now, not recorded farther 
east than Hungary.” It is, he finds, well known 
as far as the shores of the Black Sea se 

Among the books reviewed is Mr. Gilliat- 
Smith’s translation of St. Luke’s Gospel into 
Bulgarian Romani. 


THE Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for August opens with the essay by 
Mr. Thomas Simons Attlee ‘ On the Influence on 
Architecture of the Condition of the Worker, 
for which he was awarded a silver medal and 
twenty-five guineas. The author explains that 
the theme of his essay is not simply the familiar 





controversy of ‘‘ the Architect and the Craftsman ” 
but rather an expansion of Prof. Lethaby’s 
pregnant phrase “‘ Architecture is the matrix of 
civilization.”’ He believes that architecture “is 
essentially a co-operative art, and must express 
at any period the condition of the people as a 
whole, not merely the level of culture which its 
actual fashioners have reached; that the first 
essential of greatness in architecture is the welfare 
of the meanest members of the body which pro- 
duces it.” 

The other contents include a review of the 
Report of the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings by Mr. S. Perkins Pick. 


PRINCE OF WALES’s FtND.—I have Cranage’s 
‘ Churches of Shropshire,’ strongly bourd in two 
volumes ; also ‘ Heraldry (British and Foreign),’ 
by John Woodward (1896), and Fox Davies’s 
* Armorial Families ’ (1919). The first cost, with 
binding, 61., and,if I remember right, the other 
two each cost the same. Will any one give me 
4l. for any one of these, the proceeds to go to the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund and the Belgian Relief 
Fund ? They are all three “ as new.” 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 





Obituary. 


MRS. GEORGE MURRAY SMITH. 


WE regret to record the death of this lady, the 
widow of George Murray Smith, to whose 
atriotism we owe the ‘Dictionary of National 
iography.’ On his death in 1901 Mrs. Smith 
became the sole owner of the copyright of the 
Dictionary, and continued the good work by 
giving us the Supplements containing biographical 
notices of those who had died since the i 
of the first edition. Mrs. Smith’s maiden name 
was Blakeway, and she married George Murra 
Smith in 1854. At that time the business of Smith 
& Elder was conducted in Cornhill. She died 
suddenly at her residence, 7, Connaught Place, on 
Saturday, the 5th inst., at the age of 83. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
neading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


G. O.—Forwarded. 














